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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FOREST AND STREAM is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
Communications on the subject to which its pages are devoted are 
respectfully invited. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. No name will be published except with writer’s consent. 
The Editors are not responsible for the views of correspondents. 


FORESTS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
Il. » 

‘_ report of George B. Sudworth on the forest flora 

of the Rocky Mountains is a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the botany of the region, and Prof. E. 
J. James contributes a carefully considered and powerful 
argument on the duty of the Government to assumé con- 
trol of its forests, and administer them systematically. 
Dr. B. E. Fernow laments the present system of neglect 
of the forests, their reckless spoliation, and the utter in- 
adequacy of Government measures to avert it. He insists 
that State control of forest operations is indispensable, 
and the only means by which the people can utilize the 
usufruct, while preserving to the forest its forest charac- 
ter in perpetuity. All this is quite true, but it is not im- 
mediately practicable. The Government is not ready to 
embark its surplus millions in an enterprise of the proper 
conduct of which it knows nothing; and even were it 
willing, we have no trained department adequate to the 
proper administration of this vast property. Forty-five 
million acres of forest distributed over seven times that 
area of mountain region call for professional knowledge 
and a great deal of administrative ability, not merely in 
the head of the department, but in a very large staff of 
deputies. It is all very well to assert as an abstract pro- 
position that the public interests require that the forests 
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Let us look at the problem in all its bearings, not merely 
with the object of comprehending it intellectually, but 
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mentally that the head of the Forestry Division is capa- 
ble of keeping the market supplied with fuel and timber, 
and of improving the forest area from which it is drawn 
at the same time. 

That is the problem, We have in the Rocky Mountains 
an area of forty-five million acres, more or less, of forest, 
whose influence upon the regulation of the water supply 
is such as to render its maintenance as forest absolutely 
indispensable to the future well-being of the whole 
region. As natura? forests, they yield no annual incre- 
ment, growth and decay. counterbalancing each other 
from age toage. To render them productive it is neces- 
sary to remove the old timber and restock the cleared 
area with young growing plants. 

Natural reproduction can generally be relied on for 
restocking cleared areas, but we have abundant evidence 
to support the view that the operations of the lumberman 
are not followed by reproduction. The forest area is con- 
tracted annually by the area cleared. There is consider- 
able local demand for timber for mines and building, rail- 
way construction and maintenance, and for fuel for 
smelting and for domestic purposes; but the demand, 
although considerable, is probably far below the produc- 
tive capacity of the forest area. According to Colonel 
Ensign, the timber consumption of the area is about 
25,000,000 cubic feet per annum, or little more than half a 
cubic foot per acre for the whole forest area. Or, if we 
approach the problem from another side, from 10,000 to 
20,000 acres of sound mature trees would carry a stock 
equal to a year’s requirements in timber, and from 1,000,- 
000 to 2,000,000 acres suffice to maintain the draft perma- 
nently. But in our present imperfect knowledge of the 
condition of the forests, no reliance whatever is to be 
based on conclusions drawn from figures. Of one thing 
at least we may be assured, and that is, that in the absence 
of proper conservative measures and systematic treat- 
ment, the forest will be exterminated in a few decades at 
most. 

As far as regards the maintenance of the forest for 
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SHALL ADIRONDACK DOES BE SPARED? 


Ce with respect to the numbers of hunters 

who annually resort to it for deer, the Adirondack 
region of New York bears a close relation to the deer 
forests of Europe. If the game supply of the Adiron- 
dacks is to be conserved it is reasonable to assume that 
the rules which obtain in the deer forests should be in 
force there. One point in the code of ethics governing 
deer hunting in the European forest is that the stags only 
are legitmate game; the does are spared. Nodeer stalker 
in Scotland would think of killing a female deer; this 
feat would be the last thing in the world about which he 
would make boast. By the operation of this rule the 
supply of game is kept up from year to year; the deer 
could never be exterminated by the allowed killing of 
male deer of a certain age. 

In this country many have made it a rule in big game 
hunting to refrain from killing the females. With a cer- 
tain class of the best and foremost sportsmen this is a 
point in the code of field ethics on which they hold 
strongest convictions. The sentiment is a growing one, 
that in the Adirondacks and similar regions, where by 
indiscriminate slaughter of bucks and does the game 
supply is endangered, this rule of sparing the does should 
be adopted by all classes. Certain of the Adirondack 
clubs have a rule on their books forbidding the destruction 
of does. There ought to be a law on the statute books to 
that effect. It would mean a material advance in the 
solution of the deer preserving problem. 

We would be glad to have the views of our readers on 
this subject. Unless we mistake the attitude of those 
who concern themselves not alone with the question of 
where they can find a deer to-day, but also the consider- 
ation of where others can find a deer ten or twenty or 
fifty years hence, the time is ripe for a law to forbid doe 
killing and for practice in conformity with such a law. 


water supply, there is nothing necessarily objectionable 
in the lumberman’s system of forest clearance; all that 
is necessary is that it be complemented by artificial re- : 





planting from nursery raised plants. The only or at 
least the prime obstacle here is the financial difficulty. 
Ata very moderate estimate it would cost thirty. dollars 
an acre to restock the cleared areas by planting, and in 
the present state of the timber market the standing 
stock cannot be worked out to sell at a profit of one-half, 
and perhaps barely one-fourth of that amount. Under 
these circumstances artificial restocking is out of the 
question. 

But the forests can be restocked by natural reproduc- 
tion in the course of exploitation. The lumberman makes 
a clean sweep of his selected area, and if any crop springs 
up after the clearance it is unable to stand the exposure 
to which it is subjected; but the forester with an eye to 
reproduction, thins out his forest to encourage the ger- 
mination of seedlings on the forest floor, makes another 
thinning a year or two later to let in more light, and 
makes the final clearance after a sturdy young crop has 
got full possession of the forest floor. This makes the 
getting out the timber somewhat more costly and incon- 
venient because it necessitates the extension of operations 
over a much larger area. 

So much for the distinction between the forester 
and the lumberman in their treatment of high forest} 
that is, mature timber. In working out small timber, 
such as is used for telegraph and telephone poles, mining, 
etc.,- the benefits of system are still more apparent. The 
lumberman wants a million poles, and clears, let us say, 
ten thousand acres to get them; the forester might take 
the same number of poles from fifteen thousand acres, 
leaving half a million standing, that is one-third of the 
original crop, evenly distributed over the whole area, 
Following the lumberman’s operations the cleared area 
would remain practically bare, while a few years after 
the forester’s operations the remaining trees would have 
closed up and be probably equal in timber contents to 
the stock as it stood before thinning. 

It will now be readily intelligible that a government, 
by its trained officers, could operate its forests with greater 
economy as to yield and secure reproduction at a very 
moderate advance upon the costs increased by the lum- 
berman in clearing them and laying bare the exploited 
area. We arrive now at these propositions: 

First, it is, if not absolutely indispensable, at least of 
first-class importance to the immediate prosperity of the 
region, that its timber and fuel resources shall be rendered 
available for the people. 

Second, that the maintenance of the forest area as 
forest is absolutely indispensable to the development and 
lasting prosperity of the region. 

These requirements cannot be harmonized except by in- 
trusting the administration of the forests to a skilled execu- 
tive; to place it under the control of an inexperienced 
and consequently incompetent staff would be worse than 
useless. 

Forty-five millions of acres are a large area, and even 
on the perfectly legitimate assumption that the local 
requirements in fuel and timber would not exceed the 
usufruct of five million acres, the working of this smaller 
area would still entail a large outlay. At a very moder- 
ate estimate we should need a hundred skilled forest 
officers, each in charge of a forest division of 50,000 acres 
or thereabout, and a staff of 500 foresters under them, 
entailing a cost for establishment of about $750,000 per 
annum. Estimating the cost of getting out the timber 
at, roughly, $10 per hundred cubic feet, this would call 
for an outlay of $2,000,000 per annum for timber opera- 
tion, and probably as much more would be required for 
fuel—say $5,000,000 per annum in all. 

In working out fuel the Government should not only 
have no difficulty in covering its expenditure, but should 
be able to saddle it with a moiety of the costs of the 
supervising establishment, but there is no guarantee of 
similar results in working out its timber, first, because 
the treatment for reproduction involves higher costs than 
are incurred by lumbermen; second, because it will be 
constrained to work out all the timber in the area under 
treatment, while the lumberman would work out only 
the one or two most marketable species; and in competi- 
tion with outside timber which costs nothing beyond the 
costs of bringing to market it is very possible that until 
the price of timber advances, these forests could not be 
worked for timber at any profit upon their working ex- 


its influence upon the retention and distribution of the | penses, and that to balance income and expenditure it 


would be necessary to advance the price of fuel, but this 
might be done safely without detriment to any interest. 
But what reasonable prospect is there that the Govern- 
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e ted as must have been the finding by the early 
Spaniards in Mexico of a civilization as great as their 
own. A rattling good company they were, too, who, 
being temporarily ‘‘out of a date,” and having nothing 
else to do, had resolved to visit Apalachicola, and wake 
that sleepy old place with some modern music. They 
had been waiting for our boat all day long, and they 
gave the most graphic pictures of the stupidness of the 
town and the size of the mosquitoes. From this point 
south, alligators are numerous, and Chattahoochee is 
quite blessed with a great abundance of them. Some 
time previous to our visit one huge fellow actually had 
the audacity to come into the kitchen of the hotel, where 
he was ignominiously slaughtered by the cook, though 
greatly to the detriment of the furniture and cooking 
utensils. This item should be copied by naturalists, as 
proving the tremendous powers of digestion of the alli- 
gator; any animal that, unprovoked, will attempt an 
attack upon the kitchen of a west Florida hotel must 
have the powers ascribed to goats and ostriches. 
ALEX. M, REYNOLDS. 





























This I hid as best I could, walked to my horses, mounted 
and tried to think it was a good joke and to laugh with 
the rest. They said that now to be a cowboy and a “bad 
man” I had only to'ride up to one of them and say, <‘I’m 
tough and don’t give a — for anybody,” and whipping 
out your revolver to shoot him through the heart. This 
as I give it is a true saying, word for word, but was of 
course only meant to keep up the farce. I took it all in 
good humor, for what else could I do? ; 

The next day, having rounded up Sims’s pasture of ten 
thousand acres, which was an easy task, for it was 
partly fenced and held many together, by night we were 
ten miles toward home. The ride that afternoon was 
the most beautiful one we had. To our right as we jour- 
neyed homeward stretched the Platte Valley many miles 
in width, and midst the rolling hills the river made its 
wandering course, going sometimes two miles, whereas 
in a straight line it was only one. It really seemed to 
make a platte of water, whence its most appropriate 
name. On the other side of the valley rose the Rocky 
Mountains as a bleak and snowy background to the 
Breckinridge Range. Prominent was Silver Heel Moun- 
tain, at the foot of which is Fairplay and also Haystack 
Mountains, the head of the gulch noted for its rich wash- 
ing of gold and silver, The town of Leadville, under the 
very streets of which veins of silver have been found, 
was probably at the foot of some peak which I saw, but 
knew it not. 

When the time came to turn to the left and enter a 
ravine which led off toward the ranch, I stopped a mo- 
ment to impress upon my memory the beautiful scene. I 
watched the sun, as it gradually sank behind the rocky 
barrier, lighting up the Marshall Pass off toward the 
south, and had I been close enough I could have seen the 
glitter of its rays on the polished rails of that pretty Den- 
ver and Rio Grande R. R., which uses that pass as a gate- 
way to the Pacific Slope beyond. Buffalo Peak, still fur- 
ther south across the Arkansas River, was pointed out to 
me, and in its many ‘‘pockets” or hollows another herd of 
wild horses find their home. The range of my view was 
fully fifty miles, and in that clear atmosphere and mel- 
low light the outlook was grand and magnificent. 

Filled with such thoughts as the view gave me, it was 
rather a shock to enter the camp, which was all bustle 
amid the sulphurous air occasioned by curses, to do my 
part in hobbling horses and chown wood. 

By an accident (?) one of the boys the following morn- 
ing broke a heifer’s neck while playfully dragging her out 
of a corral with hisrope. “It is an ill wind that blows no 
one good,” and dividing the carcass we set off, having a 
good stock of fresh meat on hand. They seldom kill for 
ranch eating, while on the round-up a yearling would 
only last two or three days, the men needing meat for 
hard work. One of the calves gave out on the drive and 
three of us staid behind, kindled a fire, and with a brand- 
ing iron carried conveniently attached to the saddle, 
branded her and again caught up. Should no wood be 
around to make a fire a knife is the branding instrument, 
the skin being cut away in the shape of the brand. 

Thad a good deal of trouble with an old white horse 
which would not keep with the rest, so I had to lead him. 
Once, when going through some timber I took in slack 
rope to pass between two trees, but the horse I was lead- 
ing attempted to pass on one side. This brought the ro 
taut and the saddle to my horse’s haunches, almost break- 
ing the foreward cinch or girth, pulling him on his hind 
feet. I managed to stick on until I could let out some 
rope, having a half hitch around the pommel, and then 
dismounting, fixed things up. Agate Gulch was like 
home, and when we mea it the few more of the fifteen 
miles from our last camping place were soon passed and 
the cabin hove in sight. Our hearts were glad, and to 
celebrate our return Joe made a choice dinner of fried 
meat and bacon, corn, tomatoes, hominy, stewed prunes 
and apples. What more could we want? The horses’ 
shoes were removed and the faithful beasts turned loose 
in a pasture of fine grass to get some flesh on their poor 
bodies. 


Missouri Bill. the fellow who had staid at the ranch to 
take care of things, was very glad to see us, for the pro- 
visions were running low and he wanted some one to go 
with him to the railroad and bring up a consignment of 
canned goods, bacon, oats, butter and lard, 

My assistance I readily offered; we brought in a team 
of mules, put in the wagon our blankets and provisions, 
and were off early the next morning. I got a shot at 
some antelope, but they were 300yds. off and running 
like the wind; so, naturally, I missed. There being no 


TWO MONTHS A COWBOY. 
(Concluded from page 284.) 


O* the way to our next camp I stopped often to eat of 
the wild gooseberries; they abounded there and 
were of a delicious flavor. The spruce trees, of which 
there were also a great number, were bare of their bark 
to a height of ten feet or more, a thing that struck me so 
forcibly that I sought an explanation. Two were given. 
One being, that in attempting to climb, the bears had torn 
away the bark, and the other, that lumbermen had done 
it to see if the trees were sound enough to be made into 
lumber. The gum was gathered, and for want of chew- 
ing tobacco the boys used it as a substitute until that deli- 
cacy could be again obtained. Tobacco is to cowboys 
their greatest luxury, and to obtain it they will ride miles. 
Near our ranch, eighty miles away, one man was known 
to buy it by the box, and to him for supplies the boys 
rode from miles around. Every ene chews out there, and 
our cabin floor was the greatest trial of the cook’s life, 
until I procured a box, filled it with sand and placed it in 
the middle of the floor, where it was a mark for all those 
joining the family circle. Plug is the sort most met with, 
fine cut catering to the Eastern taste, and when one rides up 
to you and asks for a chew, should you deny him a taste, 
having some about you, good-by to popularity, for gen- 
erosity is a trait greatly admired and appreciated by the 
boys. Also should he cut away a piece from your plug 
and put it in his pocket, say nothing, for he would ex- 
t the same of you. So, too, those going from place to 
place, night overtaking them when near a cabin, go in, 
join the conversation, and when it comes time to ‘‘turn 
in” roll themselves up in their own or borrowed blankets, 
sleep till morning, and after breakfast move on, not 
thanking you for your hospitality, taking it all asa mat- 
ter of course, and expecting the same when you pass their 
way. Some presuming on the custom abuse it, but they 
in time reach the end of their rope, for giving them too 
much they will hang themselves. 

A deserted cabin with only the chimney standing gave 
the name to the neighborhood of our camp, the Lone 
Chimney. The settler had selected a beautiful site for 
his home, in the midst of a winding, green and watered 
valley, encompassed by low summit timbered hills, 
which sloped gradually down to the Platte River, there 
a rushing rocky stream. 

We gathered round the fire, and thanks to the fertile 
brain of one of the men, were held there, while he told an 
interesting story, during which those who were nois 
were immediately sat on, in the literal sense of the word, 
and held down until they promised to keep quiet. Old 
songs were re-sung until those tiring of the repetitions 
would start a cry of “‘rye straw,” answering the same 
purpose as ‘‘chestnuts” with us, which being joined in Ly 
the rest, all chanting, would make an echo one could 
hear go bounding down the valley from hill to hill, until 
it was lost in darkness and distance. 

The morning drive was a long and hard one, nearly to 
the Platte through Wagon Tongue Gulch and little rocky 
cajions. The feeding spots were few and far between, 
being only in the clearings, scattered amid that closely 
timbered country. To chase a steer at a headlong gallop 
through thick brush and a hilly country is not easy, as I 
found, and others also, my horse being well nigh ‘‘petered 
out” when time came to change. We ran into a bunch 
of grouse and Sims killed a brace with his revolver. 
Luckily for us the cattle did not take to that part any 
more than we did, for the round up was a very small one 
and we moved on that afternoon to Sims’s pasture, our 
last gathering and the place of disbandment. 

Many were the whispers and bunchings together on 
that afternoon of which I at first nee nothing. But 
at last my suspicions were aroused, and when one spoke 
up, the most practical joker of the crowd, as well as the 
kindest-hearted, and said, ‘‘Well, Tenderfoot, we have 
let you off mighty easy so far, but you must now ride 
one of these yearling heifers [wild as the country through 
which they pas | or pay the penalty,” I was in a way 
prepared. The penalty was not a desirable one, the pro- 
cess being to strip me and daub my body over with black 
wagon grease, which could not be easily removed, having 
to wear off by constant application of water; and judg- 
ing by themselves, this being a not by any means too 
frequent occurrence, meant several months of darkened 
skin. Seeing there was no alternative and debatin 
which of the two evils to accept, I chose the former, as 
knew were I successful so much more honor and at the 
worst only some bruises and scratches, while by the latter 
I would carry about with me marks of a different nature. 
I expressed my decision, and riding forward Martin 
selected the most frisky one in the herd, and having roped 
her, held fast while the rest were driven on. f must 
acknowledge I felt rather nervous, but strove to conceal 
this weakness as I threw my bridle on the ground and 
dismounted. One held the heifer’s tail while I climbed on 
to her back. Clasping both arms about the dear creature’s 
neck with a deathlike grip, I gave the word to pull off 
the rope. No sooner did she feel free again than with a 
bound into the air which threw me on her side, she 
started on a run to join the herd, bucking meanwhile. 
I did not remain long to enjoy this rough motion, for 
having gone some twenty yards I again found myself on 
the ground, but this time face downward, and an acute 
pain in my back where, as a es reminder, the 
yearling had placed her sharp hoof none too lightly, 


station about sundown, but pushed on to Haver’s Meadow, 
where we picketed the mules. 
I caught a couple of trout in a stream made by the Buf- 


have been our mattress, over the wagon bed from side to 
side, curled up underneath on the soft ash boards and fell 
asleep. The bright sun woke us in the early morning, 
and while Missouri Bill made the fire I caught some fish, 
which I saved for lunch, having first washed them in a 
convenient salt spring. Our neighbor was on a like 
errand to the railroad, so by helping each other the 
wagons were soon loaded. Ours was a large load, 
2,500Ibs.; but who ever saw a Studebaker Bros.’ wagon 
which would not carry all you put on? 

Bill fell asleep and I took the reins. A stream about a 
foot wide had to be crossed to our lunching ground, and 
when reaching it I touched up the mules, hoping to go 
over quickly and easily. The wagon got stuck, and Mis- 
souri awoke to find himself on the ground under the 
mules’ feet, where the shock had thrown him. You 
should have seen him crawl out. Repea' 
to budge the wagon, so we hitched Muloch’s horses to the 
wagon — and as this did not work, we were obliged to 
unload before we got over. 

After lunch we separated from Muloch and soon came 
to a hill such as are found all over the plains. When 
half way up the mules balked, refusing to pull at all. 
So I jumped down and blocked the wheels. After rest- 
ing a while we touched up the beasts, but they would not 
move, nor did all the known ways of starting mules 
besides one invented on the spot of tying head and tail 
together and whipping them round in a circle, succeed. 


and go to Pea Springs. Get your coffeepot full of water, 


while I go on to the ranch and get a couple of horses.” 








special hurry, as it was a two-days’ trip, we reached the | 


falo Springs, dressed and ate them for supper. It was | 
raining, so stretching a piece of canvas. which was to | hunter, “‘who swore he’d never shot a duck, yet he would go 


Hearing roars of laughter from my companions, I arose, | No sooner said than done, It was a comical sight when, 
feeling very sore from several bruises and a stiff leg. | after going twenty rods, Missouri’s mule’s heels went up 


and he over her head, Fortunately he was not hurt, an 
picking himself up he said: »*I think it would be safer 
did we change mules, as I have along way togo.” The 
exchange was made, but I was not tired and walked the 
two miles. It gave me an appetite, which was barely 
satisfied with what was left of the biscuits and coffee. I 
ground the coffee in a cloth on the wheel tire with the 
butt of my pistol. 

It was late, so with one of the mules’ collars for a pil- 
low, I lay down under the wagon, and with a rifle by my 
side and a pistol under my pillow, fell asleep, feelin 
rather lonely out there on the prairie. At midnight 
was awakened by a sound of hoofs clattering on the 
stony ground, and rising quickly soon distinguished Bill 
with the horses, for it was moonlight. He being tired 
we deferred moving until daylight, and stretching out 
went to sleep again. 

I woke first and saw, not 50ft. away, a coyote feeding 
on a jack rabbit killed the night before. Quietly arous- 
ing my companion, he being the best shot, I put a cocked 
pistol into his hand. Maybe it was because he was not 
quite awake, but he missed and away went the swift 
prairie wolf. 

We reached the ranch about noon. The 15th was Sun- 
day, and more like such a day should be than any I had 
spent since being in the State. I spent the afternoon 
picking wild strawberries and raspberries, of which there 
were plenty. Strange, was it not, that I should gather 
berries in August, but most persons relish fruits out of 
season and I am no exception. 

Monday morning I left the ranch and started for Salida, 
leading a horse for my brother, whom I was to meet, he 
also being on a trip of exploration. Taking with me 
only such money as would be needed for a day, it ran out 
very soon, as the train was delayed several days by wash- 
outs, and I was obliged to change quarters from the 
pleasant Monte Christo Hotel to a lodging house, where I 
slept, or rather did not sleep at all one night. 

The ride back to the ranch was a hard one for a sick 
person, and I was obliged to lie down several times; but 
when the pasture was reached I “‘spruced up” and felt 
allright. My brother only stayed one day, not liking it 
as much asl did. I hated to see him go, and feeling 
lonely, rode up in the timber as far asI could, to the 
mountain’s bluff, 11,000ft. high. An outfit passed us 
going to Buffalo Peak to rundown some of the wild 
horses. 

I only went to the post-office twice, a ride of eighteen 
miles, losing myself once on Old Sway who bucked 
around the yard, much tothe amusement of the boys, 
who swore he was as gentle as alamb. The other time 
I had better directions and made the trip in less than 
five hours. My shirts were all ragged and torn, for upon 
the first day I wore one a boy while examining it said: 
“Ts it strong stuff?” proving it was not by tearing the 
sleeve out. 

On Aug. 281 took my last ride in the neigborhood. 
Starting at 8 A. M. with directions to a neighbor’s, I rode 
until noon, delivered one note, then moved on ten miles 
and delivered another. It was late in the afternoon and 
I was asked to stay over night, but said no, as I thought 
I could make home by dark. 

All the country had a familiar look, for Black Moun- 
tain stood out as a landmark from miles around. Irode 
and rode, first a walk, then a trot, until I thought I was 
in about the place to cross the trail. No trail appeared, 
however, and as night was falling fast I rode on top of a 
commanding hill, where I got my direction and proceeded 
onward. Just as darkness closed down I found the trail, 
and giving my horse loose rein let him find the way. 
This he did, bringing me to the ranch at 9 o’clock, after a 
long, tiresome fifty-mile ride. 

Sunday night I put a horse in the corral, and tied on 
behind my saddle what remained of my clothes, having 
sent my trunk to town a week before by ‘‘Billy the Kid,” 
who was up with a wagon; bade all the boys good-by, 
and turned in. I was off at 2:30 next morning. It was 


| bitter cold, the ground was covered with hoary frost, and 


my fingers were so numb that I had great difficulty in 
buckling on the saddle. It was dark, and, as on two 
nights before, I hung the reins on the pommel and let the 


| horse take his gait and way. After I had gone eight 


miles the sun rose and shed light and warmth about me. 
I gave him a hearty welcome, rubbing my cold hands in 
his warm rays. My cowboy days were over, and it was 
not without regret that I left the boys, the ranch, and all 
the many healthy pleasures that I had had. It was an 
experience I thoroughly enjoyed, and as the train took 
me away at noon that day I wished I was back. 
G. F. BLANDY. 
New YORK. 





‘“‘We used to have a ‘coon’ living with us,”’ continued the 


out in the morning and come back in the evening with as 
big a bag as both of us. It was a mystery how he got them. 
My partner ghought he was a duck charmer, but my experi- 
ence had taught me that there ain’t nothin’ can charm a 
duck ’cept a good load of No. 4shot. That thing bothered 
us a good bit, and we determined one day, toward the close 
of the season, to track the man and see how he doneit. He 
started about 4 o’clock in the morning, and before he was 
out of sight we were following. There’s a little creek makes 
up in the shore *bout a mile and a half from here, and it was 
toward this he led us. Fearing that he would see us we 
took a round-about path, and hid in a clump of trees bor- 
derin’ on the creek. The coon wasn’t in sight, and we were 
about to move on, when my pard touched me on the shoul- 
der and whispered ‘Look thar.’ Not more than seventy-five 

ards from the shore there was as fine a bunch of gray mal- 

ard as you ever sot youreyes upon. There was a rustle in 
the bushes across the creek to our right, and looking over I 


ted efforts failed | saw the funniest sight in all my life. There was our man 


stark naked, with a big pumpkin hollowed out over his 
head. We were guessing what he was going to do, when he 
stepped into the water and waded out. It looked like a 
pumpkin adrift. One old sentinel on the edge shied when 
he saw it and quacked a little, but it looked so harmless 
he soon got over his fright and swam close up toit. He 
didn’t go no further, ’cause he was snatched by the legs and 
hauled under. The rest of the flock thought he had dived, 
and upward of a dozen were snatched, when we burst into a 
roar and the flock took wing. That’s the greatest duck story 
| | ever heard of, and if I hadn’t a seen it I would’t have be- 





“Well,” said Bill, ‘‘you take one mule and I the other | .cribed the 


lieved it.”” When the hunter finished his yarn his partner, 
who sat by Puffing an old pipe, smiled grimly as he de- 
isgusted look the colored man wore when he 

removed his pumpkin head.— Washington (D. C.) Evening 
| Star, 
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: Glatuyal History. 


THE WAYS OF SNAKES. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 





In the natural history department of your issue of 
September 13 Mr. N. Starkweather advances a theory in 
regard to the spring of the rattlesnake, but says that he 
has never studied them except in captivity. Perhaps the 
observations of one who has studied the rattler in his 
hative haunts might be interesting. The notion is com- 
monly entertained, even by those who live in a rattle- 
snake country and therefore should be conversant with 
This is not 
true, and I feel warranted in asserting that it is utterly 
impossible for them to make much of a spring from such 
On the great plains of Nebraska and in the 
mountains of Wyoming I have frequently teased them 
with sticks, and from my observations have drawn the 
he will 
not strike, but, if crowded will uncoil and glide away: 
but if he is clesely followed he will crouch or crumple 
himself up in zig-zag folds, strike viciously, and then 
I have frequently seen 
them strike three or four times in succession with almost 
Then their movements can 
They do not jump, as 
is generally supposed, but simply straighten themselves 
Tunough poisonous in the ex- 
It is only 


their habits, that they spring from a coil. 
a position. 


following conclusions: That if a rattler coils u 
draw back for another spring. 


the rapidity of lightning. 
hardly be followed with the eye. 


out to their full length. 
treme, the rattler is not generally vicious. 


when crowded that they willturn on a person. At other 


times, if left to themselves, they will quietly glide away. 


I am inclined to think, however, that the small rattler of 
the plains is much more spiteful and vicious than the 
larger and more sluggish ones that are found in the tim- 
But we must give them both credit for one thing— 


ber. 
they never strike without first sounding their rattle. 
Many lives have undoubtedly been saved by that feature. 


But should a rattlesnake lose his ratiles, which will 
occasionally happen, he then becomes exceedingly dan- 
As is generally the case with 
venomous reptiles and beasts of prey, their habits are not 
generally known, as whenever encountered they are im- 
mediately dispatched instead of being closely studied. 
But perhaps it is as well, for we are told that familiarity 
breeds contempt, and contempt for poisonous reptiles may 


gerous, especially at night. 


mean death. 


There has been a story current for many years to the 
effect that the Indians living between the Cascades and 
Rockies formerly poisoned their arrows by teasing a 
rattlesnake until he stung himself to death, then sticking 
I confess I am rather 


the arrows in his putrid flesh. 


skeptical in regard to that. Of course, the bow and 


arrow have passed out of use, and the old Indians dis- 


agree about it. The testimony of the Indians is unsatis- 
factory at best, and when they disagree it is rendered 
the more unreliable. I very much doubt whether the 
rattlesnake could commit suicide with his own poison. I 
find that the Indians living further south formerly in- 
serted their arrows in a piece of liver and allowed them 
to remain till the liver became thoroughly putrid, and it 
is very likely the tribes living further north did the same. 
While discussing venomous reptiles it will perhaps not 
be out of place to add a little information which seems to 
me remarkable, and which will be news to nearly all who 
live east of the mountains. When I arrived on Puget 
Sound I was informed that there were neither poisonous 
serpents, insects nor plants on the shores or islands of the 
Sound. Having never seena place entirely devoid of 
poisonous animal or vegetable life I was rather inclined 
to doubt the assertion, though assured by many old 
settlers, as well as new, that such was the case. How- 
ever, a careful investigation since then has convinced 
me that itis true. In all my hunting and fishing ex- 
peditions I have never seen a specimen of poisonous 
reptile, insect or plant. I notice an entire absence of 
both poison oak and ivy, which I have heretofore en- 
countered wherever I have been. As far asI can learn, 
what I have said in regard to Puget Sound also holds 
true of all the country lying west of the Cascade range. 
La Conner, Washington Territory. JUNE, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Let me add my mite to the fuud of evidence in favor of 
snakes swallowing their young. While walking with a 
companion along a dusty country road we were startled 
by a cry of, “‘Oh, come here, and see these little snakes 
running down the big snake’s throat!” The speaker was 
a young lad who accompanied us. Unfortunately we 
were too late to witness the swallowing process; but found 
the snake, a gartersnake, of say 20in. in length, moving 
slowly away with the youngsters performing a war dance 
around it. A blow or two onthe head soon ended its 
crawling, and then out from the wounded neck (or mouth, 
it is impossible to say which, as the blow from the stick 
had changed the neck and head to a shapelesgmass) came 
a number of little snakes, from 3 to6in. in length. Their 
movements were so rapid that it was impossible to count 
them, but that they came from the bruised portion of the 
snake I could make affidavit, while the youngster is equally 
willing to testify that he saw them run into the old 
snake’s mouth. SUBSCRIBER. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, _ 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Several years ago Mr. A. B. Caswell, then a resident of 
Wareham and one of the best guides and gunners on the 
Cape, came across a blacksnake lying stretched out bask- 
ing in the bright sun, with about thirty small snakes 
playing about it. So quietly had Mr. Caswell come upon 
the snake that it had neither seen nor heard him. He 
watched the sight a moment, then made a slight disturb- 
ance in the brush at his side. The mother snake imme- 
diately made some sort of a noise, and Mr. Caswell dis- 
tinctly saw the young reptiles hurrying into the old 
snake’s open mouth. After all the snakes had sought 
this refuge, Mr. Caswell killed the old snake and more 
than thirty little ones were found inside of it. My in- 
formant, Mr. James A. Caswell, is a resident of this 
place and an ardent gunner, and ason of Mr. Caswell 
who figures in the preceding incident. He was kind 
enough to relate the following also, and as the matter 
treated is pertinent to our subject, I give it to you. 
That some snakes lay eggs is definitely settled in Mr. 
Caswell’s mind, and here is the reason: Some years ago 





Mr. C., who was out following his favorite ae ime, came 
upon a black watersnake in asunny sand hole, He killed 
it, and found in the sand about adozen eggs. He opened 
the snake and found in the body other eggs at the point 
of being discharged, and still others in process of forma- 
tion. 

The item in your issue of Oct. 11, as to the large black- 
snake killed by your correspondent Chas. L. Norton, led 
to Mr. Caswell’s relating this incident: Some twenty-five 
years ago he and a companion (Clement Hammond) were 
traveling over Great Neck, Marion, when their dog, by 
his excited action around a stone heap, attracted their 
attention. Caswell, who knew the dog, told Hammond 
to make ready to kill a snake. They commenced dis- 
lodging the stones, and finally came upon and killed the 
reptile. They laid the snake, which was of the common 
black species, out straight and measured it with a foot 
rule. It measured, without allowing for contraction of 
muscles, 7ft. 4in. Its great size attracted much atten- 
tion, and about everybody in Marion had a look at it. 

CHOKE-BORE, 








































WHITMAN, Mass. 


Editor Forest and Stream: , 

I have read the articles on snakes in your paper with 
much pleasure, and nae we shall have more of them. 
usually spend a few days each spring hunting rattlers 
and blacksnakes at the dens on Masomsic Hills, in the 
eastern part of the town of Portland, Conn., and get a 
few each year. I usually go for them in May. A hot, 
smoky day is the best. They are then found lying among 
the dry leaves and are sluggish. I generally shoot them. 
The largest rattlesnake IT have yet killed measured 4ft. 
14in. in length and nearly 7in. around the body; it had 
but three rattles, the rest having been torn off. The 
largest blacksnake yet killed was found at one of the 
dens, where many rattlers have been killed in years past; 
it was of the racer variety and measured 7ft. 2in. in 
length; it was of a bright, glossy color, and probably had 
shed its old skin but a short time before. This was killed 
May 22, 1885. I brought it home, and it was afterward 
given to the Wesleyan University at Middletown, Conn. 

PORTLAND, Conn. CEN: 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Score another point for Miss Wolcott, on the question 
of “Snakes and Their Young.” One of our village 
school teachers, Miss H. of Newport, N. H., took tea 
with us a few evenings since, and inquired particularly 
for ‘‘Sam Lovel,” she having been one of the audience 
to whom I read “Uncle Lisha’s Shop,” and ‘‘Sam Lovel’s 
Camps” last winter. Miss H. expressed a hope that Mr. 
Robinson might give us an account of Sam’s expected 
wedding, such as acountry wedding was, in the old days 
in Vermont 50 years ago. The conversation then turned 
to the present contents of FOREST AND STREAM, and I 
told her of the snake controversy. She at once asked to 
be put on record, in Miss Wolcott's behalf, saying, that 
when walking with her brother some years since, her at- 
tention was called by the latter to the roadside, where 
she distinctly saw two small striped snakes disappear 
down the throat of an old one, which lay motionless, 
with mouth wide open, until the last one had disap- 
peared, and then vanished into the brush herself. Miss 
H. has no idea how many had preceded the two which 
she saw, as her mother had been struck by the perform- 
ance at first and then spoke to her to look at it, but her 
evidence on the matter is reliable and unquestionable. 

CHARLESTOWN, N. Y. Von W. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was born and reared in central Massachusetts, where 
blacksnakes were quite common, and the blacksnake 
with the white ring is no fiction, though they are not as 
common as the other blacksnakes. The white-ringed 
snake is more bold, will not run when in close quarters, 
and many times I have had them dart at me from a coil, 
and if wounded they will fight as viciously as a rattle- 
snake. They are a slimmer and longer snake than the 
common blacksnake, can run faster, but will seldom run 
when come upon in close quarters; and many people are 
much afraid of them. If you will take a little trouble 
and offer a reward you can have a capture made, dead or 
alive, that will assure you that they have a place in 
nature if not in natural history. G. W. H. 

SACRAMENTO, California. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I dislike snakes as thoroughly as any loyal daughter of 
Eve, but as I was so unfortunate as to miss a recent call 
from your correspondent, Mr, N. Starkweather, of Hart- 
ford, I will, while the fringed gentians he brought in are 
still regarding me with their soft blue eyes, take the lib- 
erty to corroborate the story of Miss Emily M. Wolcott, 
which is printed in his interesting defense of snakes in 
FOREST AND STREAM of the Sept. 6 issue. 

One summer day, at my Forest Edge home in West 
Northfield, Mass., a group of young people under an 
apple tree in the old orchard espied a common striped 
snake of rather large size lying quietly in the short grass. 
The customary yell, ‘‘A snake! a snake!” brought a brave 
defender with a croquet mallet, and then and there I saw 
that mother snake open her mouth and six or seven small 
striped snakes that we had not observed before ran like 
a flock down her throat, exactly as chickens run for 
safety to the shelter of their mother’s wings. The snake 
was killed and the older people came out and witnessed 
the disgorgement of the interesting family. 

Last summer my husband killed a large checkered 
adder in the highway near the farmhouse of a neighbor. 
As he drove away the children ran out to see the dead 
snake, and a bright little girl of ten told us that when she 
reached the place there were several little snakes crawl- 
ing around the large one. She ran after the hired man 
to continue the slaying process, and when they returned 
to the place a large adder, the mate evidently, was with the 
little ones, regarding their defunct relative. 

I have heard my father say that one winter while mov- 
ing gravel on a hillside for a section of new road in West 
Northfield, Mass., a large number of blacksnakes were 
found. When thrown out with the shovel they were stiff 
like sticks, but after lying in the sun for a little while 


they would revive and crawl slowly away on the snow. 
I have myself thawed out mice that were in winter dug 
out of a sand bank near my home. 
time in a flower-pot in a sunny window and he 
be quite tame, but one unlucky day the cat, Priscilla, put 


One I kept for a long 
ew to 





an end to his enjoyment by making a lunch of him. Any ob- 
servant person living in the country will continually note 
traits new and strange in the wild creatures about them. 
And as mice are so much less objectionable than snakes 
let me tell this. Last winter my husband and I went for 
a walk to the woods late one bitter cold day. Wecrossed 
the fields and woods on the solid snow crust, and the 
only living creature we saw in our walk was a tiny gray 
mouse that our beagle, Sancho, surprised, as it was out 
for an airing. The little thing eluded the dog, and running 
up a small oak tree hid itself in what seemed to be a 
bundle of dry leaves, but which on investigation proved 
to be a curiously constructed nest, soft and warm. 
never heard of such a thing before or since, but that poor 
little waif could not have been a solitary specimen. 
These are only a few of a large number of incidents so 
remarkable in their way as to be worthy of note that have 
come under my own observation among the animals and 
birds about my hilltop home. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 
MAPLE Corner, Willington, Conn. 


THE DOMESTICATION OF GAME. 


Editor Forest and Streaw: 

Few things in connection with natural history have 
had more fascination for me than the idea of doing 
scientifically what our remote ancestors must have done 
in an accidental or haphazard way in domesticating wild 
animals, What sportsman has not wished as he held in 
his hand a superb ruffed grouse or prairie chicken, the 
trophy of his skill, that this fine bird might be made to 
lose its fear of man and be induced to add its beautiful 
presence to the farmyard and lawn. I have often won- 
dered about the real history of our domestic fowl] and ani- 
mals. Who first, away back in the dim dawn of history, 
tamed the jungle cock in India or the great islands of 
the East? Who first overcame the suspicion of the wild 
burrowing dog of the Asiatic hills and gave to man the 
most loving and faithful of his animal friends? Who 
were the first tamers of the wild horses and cattle and 
sheep? It was one of the first triumphs of man and one of 
the first steps toward his own kingship of the world. 

It seems as though we ought to know all about some of 
the most recent of these feats. Who first tamed the wild 
turkey? Itis an American gift to the world. Why was 
it called ‘‘turkey?” Did the Indians of the United States 
have any domesticated birds of any sort? Did Montezuma 
or the Incas of Peru have tamed turkeys? 

All these questions come to me with interest, and I 
wish some one would answer them for me in your pages. 
From my earliest boyhood I have had it given out asa 
truth almost axiomatic that the ruffed grouse could not 
be domesticated. I have never believed it. I know the 
wildness of this bird and the behavior of the young chicks 
in the presence of man. They will hide under leaves 
when scarce free from their own shells. But in spite of 
that I have always felt since that the time would come 
when we should have it breeding in confinement and 
with its feral instincts so modified that it would take its 
place with the other fowls which we breed and delight 
in. I have, therefore, for a long time taken the keenest 
interest in the experiments of your contributor, Mr. J. B. 
Battelle, of Toledo, and his several times almost scored 
success in rearing ruffed grouse in confinement. I have 
enjoyed much correspondence with him and have made 
many attempts to supply him with birds with which to 
experiment. Though I have not yet been able to send 
him a bird I have rejoiced when any one else has done 
so, and have watched his reports with great interest. 
When he has succeeded so remarkably in overcoming the 
shyness of a ruffed grouse as is proved by his letter in 
FOREST AND STREAM of Oct. 25, it certainly seems as 
though he needed but the help of a few more birds to 
give him the triumph which he so much desires and 
which every sportsman and naturalist must wish to see 
him achieve. I write in the hope of stimulating the 
brethren everywhere to be on the lookout and to avail 
themselves of any opportunity of helping Mr, Battelle to 
the birds he needs. 

The prairie chicken was also reported to be untamable, 
but I once saw a pair of them in a show window on West 
Lake street, Chicago, which were as tame as barndoor 
fowls, and walked about and pecked at their food as un- 
concernedly in the presence of a crowd as any domestic 
bird could do. Unfortunately the proprietor of the place 
proved to be a brutal creature who absolutely refused to 
answer a single question avout the birds. They were, 
however, silent proofs that the prairie chicken may be 
tamed. EBEEMEE. 


“THE EGYPTIAN LOTUS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read in your paper of Oct. 4a note respecting the 
existence in this country of the Egyptian lotus. The 
writer states that ‘‘only two localities are known to fur- 
nish it, and both of those are near Chicago.” 

There is a tide-water stream emptying from the north 
into the Connecticut River, five or six miles from its 
mouth. It is two or two and a half miles long, and is 
known as ‘‘Selden’s Cove.” It heads in a small pond. 

Ou the south side of the stream, and, as I remember, 
about half way down, is asmall marsh or pool, reached by 
boat from the river, and in which I many years ago 
found what I suppose to be the Egyptian lotus. 

The leaves were not elevated above the water, but 
rested upon it, and in some cases were not less than 
twenty (20) inches in diameter. Their edges reflected up- 
ward. The flower, as I remember, was of a delicate 
cream color, and about the size and shape of an ordinary 
china teacup. <A one quart glass fruit jar would in dia- 
meter just contain one of these flowers. If ‘“H. P. U.” 
and his Pelicans had lighted on the lotus there was small 
chance of their mistaking it for any one of the more 
common varieties of the lily. - 

Iremember also that when in southwestern Missouri 
some an years ago I heard that there was upon a 
small hill a little pond which contained these flowers. I 
intended to visit it and make sure, but was unable to do 
so. The place named was on the Diamond Prairie, not 
far north of the old Moseley farm, where ‘‘Sylvan Lodge” 
post office was situated. I think it is in Jasper county. 

I believe that it will be found that the lotus basa wider 
distribution than has been supposed, and some of your 
correspondents may give us further information on the 
subject. 

Pass think of my first visit to Selden’s Cove without 
calling up the vision of a kindly old lady seated next me 
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in a sailboat. There was quite a party of us, of all ages’ 
and as I was supposed to know more about the manage- 
ment of a boat than the rest it fell to my lot to steer the 
old tub we had up that stream, with a stiff breeze on the 
quarter and a strong tide and current dead against us. 

The river was narrow, and it was one of the tightest 
pieces of navigation that I ever undertook. We were 
rounding a bend, and I was steering as fine as silk, and 
beginning to congratulate myself on the prospect of tak- 
ing the boat through the river without accident, when 
this benevolent old lady, seeing the stiff pull I had on the 
mainsheet, thought to help me, and ping the rope, 
gave it a yank which caused the old craft tosheer to port 
in a way that nearly sent us smashing on the rocks, with 
which that part of America is liberally besprinkled. 

I gave a yell and she dropped the rope as though it had 
burned her fingers. Just what was the nature of my 
remark I cannot say, though I remember that I apolo- 
gized. Dear old lady; she long since sailed in a golden 
bark for her home in the Isles of the Blest. KELPIE. 

CENTRAL LAKE, Mich. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

I think your Chicago correspondent is in error in 
stating that the Egyptian lotus grows at Grass Lake 
and on the Calumet Marsh at or near Tolleston. But 
though not identical with the lotus of the Nile it 
is still a very showy and beautiful member of the 
same family, growing not only in the waters tacuo- 
tioned but at many places in the West and South, 
notably at Louisana, Mo., and I think also in Reel- 
foot Lake. He will find a cut of the singular cup-shaped 
seed receptacle on page 126 of ‘‘Gray’s School and Field 
Book of Botany,” and also a description of the flower it- 
self on page 47 of the analytical key in the back part of 
the same book. -HARRY HUNTER. 

HIGHLAND PARK, Ill. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

I notice in a communication from a Western cor- 
respondent in issue of Oct. 4 he mentions the Egyp- 
tian lotus (Nympheea lotus) as being found at only one 
lace in.the United States. I know it is found in at 
east three places in the United States, viz., the place 


he mentions, also at Sodus Bay in northern New York,,. 


and at Seldens Cove, Hamburgh, Conn., which is in 

the town of Lyme. At this latter place they bloom in 

August, and I have myself seen leaves as large as a hogs- 

head picked at this place. The nearest route to this 

place is to come to Essex, and row across the Connecticut 

River to the cove, which is opposite. A. W.d 
CENTERBROOK, Conn. 


THE DOoM OF THE EAGLE.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I see it announced in a Long Island paper that a gunner 
near South Hampton shot and killed an eagle measuring 
7ft. 10in. from tip to tip of its wings. Whata pity that 
so noble a bird should have failen a victim to the unerring 
aim of a pot-hunter? What more beautiful sight than a 
pair of these noble birds soaring aloft and sailing in the 
sunlight of a clear blue sky? Unless some means of pro- 
tection be resorted to the American eagle is doomed to 
extermination, and that very shortly. The State of Con- 
necticut, I believe, has been foremost in passing a law 
for its protection, whereby a fine of $100 is imposed upon 
any one wantonly killing an eagle. Would it not be well 
for some one of our legislators at Albany to introduce a 
bill to the same effect for the protection of the American 
eagle, and have it become a law at the session of the 
Legislature this winter?—D. L. GARDINER. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Antelope and Deer of America. By J. D. Caton. 
Price $2.50. Wing and Glass Ball Shooting with the 
Rifle. By W.C. Bliss. Price 50 cents. Rifle, Rod and 
Gun in California. By T.8. Van Dyke. Price $1.50. 
Shore Birds. Price15 cents. Woodcraft. By ‘Ness- 
muk.” Price $1. Trajectories of Hunting Rifles. .Price 
50 cents. Wild Fowl Shooting; see advertisement. 











DEER HUNTING IN CALIFORNIA. 


yo genial and fascinating correspondent ‘‘Forked 

Deer” has given my writing finger the itch. Four 
happy summers have I had my outing in the mountains 
of which he writes, lying between Lake and Mendocino 
counties, and though I may see them no more, they are a 
precious memory. I, too, have seen the low-lying, un- 
pretentious lake, dominated by Uncle Sam, both from its 
shore, where it seems a commonplace pond, and from the 
mountains, where it shines a gleaming mirror set in the 
soft brown and green of the summer hills. California is 
the camper’s paradise. Fresh cool nights, making a fire 
comfortable even in midsummer, absolute immunity from 
rain or even heavy dew, and the absence of all annoying 
insects, is a combination not to be despised. The best 
deer hunting is always away from wagon roads, a ‘‘pack” 
of from one to ten miles being usually necessary. The 
favorable conditions of camping, requiring so little lug- 
gage, are a great advantage. I have often packed upon 
one horse everything necessary to a week’s camp for two 
men, 

Deer hunting is practiced as your correspondent de- 
scribed last week, or by still-hunting. In all parts of the 
State where I have hunted deer are nocturnal, though 
they often come out of their hiding a little before sunset 
and remain out till half an hour or an hour after the sun 
rises. These are golden momenis for the still-hunter, but 
it requires a light step and a quick eye to make success- 
ful use of them. My chief difficulty at first was to see 
my game before it moved. Never having hunted deer, I 
found it impossible to distinguish one at rest from the 
surrounding objects. Nothing but practice can overcome 
this. Another thing must be learned by experience, and 
that is to rightly gauge distance. All depends upon this 
in the use of the modern rifle. Devices for elevating the 
sight are practically worthless in ordinary shooting. 
Make allowance and blaze away; you will soon learn, 
cagectally if you use the same gun all thetime. The 
still-hunter will, of course, sometimes ‘‘jump” a deer and 
may kill him, but the chances are against him. I can 
recall only one instance in my experience, and that was 


by the bare accident of a snap shot as he was waving his 
flag over the top of a thicket 80yds. away. 

he desirable dog in these mountains is the one that 
will not ‘‘hound” the deer. A cross between the ubiqui- 
tous sheep dog and the hound usually produces the best 
result. Only rarely will a full blood hound have the 
virtues of oe. To go willingly into the thickets, to en- 
dure heat without water, to run a sound deer only a few 
hundred yards and a wounded one all day, if necessary, 
and then catch and hold him, are the points. 

Many incidents out of my summerings in California 
(over now, alas!) which might be ‘“‘good readin’” for my 
brothers of the rod and gun who are forced to seek the 
fields and wood through FoREsT AND STREAM occur tome 
as I look back. How vivid they all are! HowI could 
spin them off if we were sitting around a camp-fire! I 
will take a day from the last trip. Monday, July 16, 
1888, my brother, B., and I were camped in the same 
range of mountains of which ‘‘Forked Deer” has told you, 
about twenty miles north of where he had his hunt, at 
the head of one branch of the beautiful Russian River, 
sometimes heard from in the canoe department. We had 
hunted several days without a dog, and had seen a 
number of deer, but killed none. Sunday we rested, 
and Monday morning took a big round but saw no deer. 
At dinner we planned and threatened. The day was hot 
and our game would seek water. We would follow 
along the rough cafion where the little stream ran and 
take turns playing dog. So about 3 o’clock we started. 

The weather was scorching. Two hundred yards down 
the gulch from our camp a deer of some sort thundered 
over a steep, rough point, out of sight but making a 
prodigious noise. We did not get a chance to see him. 
A little further, and two yearlings rattled up the hill, 
giving me a snapshot which only accelerated their 
retreat. Poison oak, bay bushes, scrub oak, manzanita 
and chemisal filled the spaces between huge boulders, 
giving the game an easy escape. Then we turned up the 
main caiion, B. toiling along the hillside and I in the 
bottom of the gulch. Presently he heard something and 
stopped to investigate, and I passed on a little ahead. As 
Iclambered up the steep bank of a small caiion making 
into the main one, thump, thump went a fine, fat forked- 
horr from right under my nose. Catching a glimpse of 
him through the brush I banged away, but a twig turned 
my bullet, and striking the hard hillside it went scream- 
ing by B.,so near that he yelled ‘‘Look out.” But though 
the bullet came near him the deer didn’t, and we saw 
him no more. This was getting vexatious. 

We tramped out at the head of the cafion, crossed an 
open ridge, struck a timber belt, found a spring and sat 
down to rest. We were talking pretty loud, not expect- 
ing game. B. had just stretched himself on a big piece 
ot fir bark, and was expressing his approval of it as a 
camp bed, when I heard the rapid rip, rip, rip of running 
deer. Looking up I saw two brown streaks crossing an 
ag a hundred yards away on lightning express time. 

ow they did run! I jumped up, gun in hand—I now 
sit down out of reach of my gun—but it would have been 
as easy to hit a flying bird. A puff of dust near where 
they disappeared was my only reward. It was fun to 
see so many, but not much to get none of them. We 
wanted meat. 

Night came on as we hunted further, and we turned 
toward camp. Just above our camp was a large thicket 
of chemisal (the last syllable of this word is invariably 
dropped in the vernacular) covering many acres, and 
fringed on one side by a fir grove, on the other by open 
pasture land. We approached on the open side. As we 
came over the top of theridge I saw in the dim afterglow 
of sunset a red form walking along theside of the thicket 
on the red earth, at least two hundred yards away. No 
cattle here, thought I, and promptly blazed away. “It’s 
a long shot, but you went over, my boy; I saw the dust 
cloud.” So did my buck, and springing out into the 
open he threw up a fine head and looked around. Steady 
now. Allowing about half my ivory bead I cover him 
again. It was so dark my gun spit fire, but I saw by the 
sudden jump that my aim had not altogether failed. The 
deer wheeled into the brush, and I made quick time across 
the intervening space. There lay pieces of bone and 
skin, but very little blood. I stepped into the edge of the 
chapparal and immediately heard him go plunging down 
the mountain. I shouted to B., who was below, and he 
heard him pass but did not see him. Dark was comin 
rapidly. e rushed into the thicket, B. in the cafion aan 
Lon the hillside above. I scuffled to the top of a little 
ridge, thick with chemisal about waist high. Just as I 
looked on the top I saw a bush shake right in front of 
me, and crash, bang, thump went something down the 
hillside. If a deer wants to sneak he can do it, but if he 
doesn’t choose to be quiet he can make a noise in runnin 
which the uninitiated might think produced by a rhinoc- 
eros. I squared myself, seeing he must soon cross an 
open point, my trusty little .38-cal. Winchester at the 
ready. What a show he was as he broke cover, head up 
with great horns black with velvet high in air, his great 
hams and broad back showing him to be in perfect con- 
dition. I saw by his movement that he was not the 
wounded one. Alithis went through my mind like a flash. 
At the same instant I swung my gun into line for a shot 
at the center of the swift moving bulk and its report rang 
out sharp and clear. The bulletseemed to paralyze every 
muscle, for at the instant of the report over he went, head 
down and heels flying, like a running hare caught by a 
load of shot. Itis worth days of wearisome travel and 
hunting to bowl over an antlered monarch in such style. 
My nerves tingle yet at the thought of it. He tumbled 
into a ditch, and after waiting a moment to see if he 
would get up, I went in. My shot had taken him in the 
top of theshoulders, being from above, and had paralyzed 
his spine. But these fellows have wonderful vitality, and 
his head was up. A shot through the neck finished the 
work. Next morning we searched for the wounded one, 
but failed to find him, having nodog. Wecarried out the 
dead one. He was fat and tine, and that afternoon broke 
camp and returned to “‘boiled shirts” and civilization. 

SAN Dreqo, Cal., Oct. 17. AZTEC, 


RUFFED GROUSE AND BosTon’s GILDED DoME.—North 
Bridgton, Me., Nov. 5.—-Mr. Henry J. Thayer’s report of a 
ruffed grouse in the city of Cambridge reminds me that 
in November, 1883, while employed as taxidermist by C. 
J. Maynard & Co., Boston, we mounted an adult ruffed 
grouse for a gentleman who had shot it in a yard on 
Pinckney street, hardly a stone’s throw from “the dome.” 
—BLACK Spot, 


GOOSE SHOOTING ON THE ROANOKE. 


—— part of the Roanoke River which flows through 
Warren county and between the upper portions of 
Halifax and Northampton counties, North Carolina, has 
long been a favorite feeding place forthe wild geese. As 
soon as the first biting frosts come in October great ficcks 
of geese take up their winter abode in these waters. 
Huge boulders or rocks in midstream furnish them roost- 
ing places at night without fear or danger of invasion 
from man or beast. These rocks are always situated be- 
tween swift-running, though shallow, water, rendering 
their approach by night almost impossible. The river is 
a succession of falls for several miles. in the clefts of 
rock, hollowed out by long friction, lodge quantities of 
various berries, acorns om rich nuts, floated from up 
stream. There, too, is the tender watercress abundant. 
This—the berries and nuts—is the food of the wild goose. 
The river is a quarter of a mile wide, unnavigable, save 
for a light flat bottomed canoe, such as is generally used 
by fishermen and sportsmen in small streams. There is 
nothing to disturb the serenity of the geese save the gun 
of the sportsman. They are so little hunted, that they 
disport themselves in the gurgling waters or sit on the 
rocks not heeding persons or vehicles passing along the 
road on the river's bank. Often they present an easy 
mark for a rifleshot, which is always almost sure to bring 
down one or more, as they are huddled so close to each 
other. One “sturdy old gander” stands sentry to the 
main flock. With vigilant eyes, one foot updrawn in his 
feathers, he gives notice of approaching danger by a loud 
honk-honk. They take his advice promptly and leave for 
another feeding place, generally in the falls, higher up 
or lower down stream, due entirely to the direction from 
which the danger comes. One great comfort to the 
hunter is that their flights are very rarely over a mile at 
the longest, and he can soon have another pop at them. 

The romance of rising in the weird and misty light of 
the morning without any breakfast or hot punch and 
sneaking to the river’s bank is entirely left out in our 
plan of goose hunting on the Roanoke River. There is no 
crawling through mud and briers for a half mile. The 
geese wait for you to get your breakfast and dinner too 
if you want it, before you pay them your respects in the 
manner which I shall presently describe. You just ride 
along on the bank of the river as you might if you in- 
tended going to church or a funeral on a quiet Sunday 
morning in the country. You try to strike the stream at 
the lowest part where the geese frequent and follow up 
the water’s edge until the geese are sighted, and at some 
points you can see them for a mile or more. It is always 
necessary to have two men, and it is better to have a 
party of three to make a successful hunt. More than 
this number overloads a boat and lends a cheerful pros- 
pect of a good ducking in the rapids by stranding on a 
smooth, half-sunken rock. 

We take a boat, usually kept just above or below where 
we expect to find the geese, and paddle to one of the 
hundreds of small islands in the river, from six feet in 
circumference to several acres. We select a small island, 
dry and full of driftwood, débris of bridges swept away 
in freshets and soft grass. We select a small island be- 
cause the birds, wary of the shore, will not approach 
so close to a large one as toa smallisland. Here we are 
perfectly secreted by bushes and driftwood, not at all 
cramped in posture while waiting fora shot. The dry 

rass ora log gives choice of aseat. The man in the 

t. who is to be the ‘‘driver,” then scuds along the 
bank furthest from the grass so as not to alarm and put 
them to flight. As soon as he passes them sufficiently far 
to make them believe he has gone on some other busi- 
ness up the river, he heads his boat directly for them, 
just drifting with the stream and often whistling a merry 
tune so as to attract their attention without doing so too 
suddenly. The geese watch the bearing of the boat, and 
when it floats toward them they swim away from it. 
The man in the boat is an old hand and knows full well 
when he can push them. If they show signs of restless- 
ness he paddles away, pretending not to notice them. 
The object, as seen at once, is to start and keep them 
swimming with the current. Once set them fairly to 
moving, and here comes a solid quarter of an acre of 
geese swimming gracefully with the undulations of the 
water right down to the muzzles of our guns. 

How we tremble with excitement and impatience! You 
whisper through chattering teeth to your neighbor to 
keep quiet till you shall say fire. The distance on the 
water deceives an inexperienced eye, and your neighbor 
wants to shoot; but you beg him to hold on yet, and wait 
until they are within thirty or forty yards. One gives 
the word to fire to the right and the other to the left: 
two barrels in the water and two shots as they rise; and 


& | such flapping and beating the water was rarely ever seen 


before. You rush delighted from your hiding place to 
yell to the man in the boat to gather the dead and 
wounded birds, and there may be anywhere from four to 
adozen. If there are some only wing-tipped, here is fun 
indeed, for.a goose uses his feet for all they are worth, 
and aided by the rapid current, makes good time in 
search of a hiding place in the rushes of an adjoining 
island. An extra boat now comes in well. <A dog is no- 
where. Once carried past the island in trying to retrieve 
a dead or wounded yoose, he cannot swim against the 
current. 

This mode of shooting has been successfully followed 
for years by Col. Hamlin, and hundreds of geese have 
fallen to the gun of “Jim” House, the fat and typical 
jolly landlord of the Sillerton Hotel. If you fail in kiJl- 
ing geese the lowlands on either bank of the river afford 
oak bird shooting, and you have a chance for a day’s 
sport at all events. Mr. William S. Moore, a keen sports- 
man, of Hawthorne, Florida, has made engagements 
with some friends for a goose hunt early in November on 
the Roanoke River, just five miles from this place. 

LrrrLeton, North Carolina. L. J. Picor. 





TOWANDA, Pa., Nov. 3.—Two of our sportmen brought 
in after a three hours’ hunt, on Thursday afternoon last, 
eleven full grown quail. The covey consisted when first 
put up of about twenty birds. In years gone by fine 
quail shooting could be found in this neighborhood, but 
severe winters and deep snows have made sad havoc 
with the birds and only a few bevies can be found after 
days of faithful search with good dogs. A large flock 
of wild geese passed over this place on Saturday morn- 
ing last going south. Our market is well supplied with 
ruffed grouse.—Sus. Q. HANNAH, 
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RIFLES FOR SMALL GAME.—IV. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There have been sc many questions asked concerning 
the hunting rifle for small game that I have felt it my 
duty to once more make application for space in your 
valuable paper to try and answer some of them as best I 
can. The shooting qualities of these little guns are what 
we have written mostly on before and next comes the 
action, wearing qualities, safety, rapidity of fire, non- 
cleaning, and many other things also are to be taken 
into consideration; while last but by no means least 
comes the price. To be sure there are some sportsmen to 
whom the difference in the price of our cheapest and 
best rifles of American manufacture is of no consideration; 
but it is well to remember that a large majority of our 
amateur sportsmen are men of limited means, who have a 
few hours or days once in a while; and when these red- 
letter days do come, they like to take the rifle and spend 
a few hours in the woods, among the squirrels and other 
small game animals and birds, gathering nuts, etc., or 
else practice at a target. 

The first thing we will consider is the cost of the rifles. 
We will suppose that the steel in all the different makes 
is the same—made especially for the purpose—and that 
the barrels are all made by special machinery, drilled, 
reamed, straightened. lapped, rifled and leaded to polish 
equally well; then of course the shooting qualities, if the 
same chamber and cartridge is used will be the same. 
Next the barrel must be attached to the frame, and here 
is a point to be considered. To make the rifle with any 
kind of a tip-up action costs more than it does to screw 
it solid into the frame, besides the rifle will not wear as 
long as it will if screwed into the frame and a movable 
breech block be used. Now, while we have a rifle that 
costs less in the movable breech block, we have also a 
better action. Among the rifles that answer to this de- 
scription are the Ballard, Sharps, Remington, Winchester 
single shot and Bullard, the latter, although a good gun, 
we will set aside as being among the more expensive; but 
to out-balance this, it, like the Maynard, has interchange- 
able barrels, so that if several barrels of different calibers 
were wanted, to use by the same person, the lot would 
cost no more than the other one. In the first place we 
will take the Ballard rifle into consideration. To say 
that it is good in every respect will only do it simple 
justice. It is well made, safe, accurate, cheap, and wears 
a lifetime without getting out of order. The Sharps is 
out of the market, but was a good gun. The Remington 
is a good gun as regards the action, etc., but its. shooting 
qualities are not up to the times in the .22-caliber. 

The Remington-Hepburn rifle is made to take the .22- 
15-45 W. C. F. cartridge, and is a good gun at a moderate 
price; in fact, it is a little more than good when the price 
is considered. Next comes the Winchester single shot 
rifle. This gun is made now in octagon, half octagon and 
round barrel, and chambered for ali the standard center- 
fire cartridges besides the .22 rim-fire cartridge for gallery 
shooting, etc. This rifle, when the action, wearing quali- 
ties, accuracy and safety is considered, is equal to the 
best; while for rapidity of loading and firing it stands at 
the head of all single shot rifies. This rifle, in the .22 rim- 
fire, has the ‘“‘kicking extractor,’ which throws the 
empty shell clear of the gun; then when the action is 
closed the gun is cocked and is ready to fire. Next come 
the repeating rifles for small game. In .22-cal. we have 
the Colt, and Winchester, model ’73. The Colt is a splen- 
did little gun, and with the writer has always worked 
without a hitch and shoots well at short range. The 
Winchester is too heavy for this light shooting, and is a 
burden rather than a pleasure. The rifle works well, 
however, for those who like to carry so much weight. 
The .32-cal. Colt and model ’73 Winchester are both good 
repeaters, but the novice can work the Colt much quicker. 
The Winchester cartridge, however, gives greater pene- 
tration and is full as accurate at the longer ranges. 

Of course there are a great many things to be con- 
sidered when a man asks us to tell him point blank what 
the best rifle for all around work is, or as is often asked, 
What is the best make of rifle?) Who makes the best .22- 
cal. rifle, everything considered? I am sure I cannot 
tell. If you want a rifle for fine shooting qualities I 
would say get a Stevens rifle chambered for the .22-5-40 
rim-fire cartridge, or, as it is usually called, the .22 long 
‘‘rifle” cartridge. There is before me nowacopy of a 
target made by Mr. G. N. Billings, of Delphos, Kansas, 
Oct. 22, 1888. Ii is a regular d0yds. standard target, 
center with fourteen consecutive shots placed well inside 
of the 10 circle, counting 140 out of a possible 140 at 50 
measured yards. This shooting was done at rest and 
without cleaning. Now a rifle that will shoot like that 
you might say is the best rifle for game, etc., but the 
writer does not think so. Why? Because in the first place 
it is a Stevens “range”. rifle, price $33.50; it costs too 
much; next, the trajectory of this target is very high, 
and again this rifle is on the tip-up principle, and if used 
a great deal may become loose and shaky with wear and 
tear and shoot astray, soas to make it wholly unfit for 
use. Let the Stevens Company give us a rifle with the 
action good and solid like the Ballard or Winchester 
single shot rifle, and with the fine shooting barrels that 
they fit up in them, and they will have more than their 
— full to supply the demand that will be made for 
them. 

Well, then, you ask what is the best rifle for game 
shooting that I can go to the market and buy at a reason- 
able price? one that will shoot well at all hunting ranges 
and one that will wear well. My advice is to get one 
adapted to either the .15-45 W. C. F. cartridge, or to the 
.10-45 Maynard, or U. M. C. .10-45, or, as it is called. the 
.22 ex-long c.f. cartridge. The rifles that are adapted to 
the .15-45 shell are Remington No. 3, Winchester single- 
shot and Ballard, good guns in every respect and moder- 
ate in price. For the 10grs. shell we have the Maynard 
(a most excellent rifle but expensive), and the Ballard, a 
good rifie and moderate price. Thus it will be seen that 
the writer, although trying to write in a spirit of fair 
play and justice to both manufacturer and consumer, 
cannot recommend all the goods that are put in the mar- 
ket for us to buy. There are other makes of rifles in the 
market that have their good points, but also have those 
that are undesirable. If my experience (which has cost 
me a great deal of time and money) will help those who 
are starting on the road—over which I have stumbled so 
much—I will be content, and feel that this has not been 
written in vain; and to those who wish for further infor- 
mation would say that Ishall be pleased to answer them 
as best I can if they will write and ask. Our editor will 


































































































































































FOREST AND STREAM. 





‘Nov. 8, 1888. 








give you my address, I think, if you will send him a 
stamp for return postage. 
I see that in your last issue your correspondent 


‘‘Kelpie” asks the writer’s opinion regarding the .82-cali- 


| ber rifle for bear. If ‘Kelpie” will put the 165-grain 
| bullet in the right place he will need no explosive balls, 


but if he does not he will need more than one shot 
The writer would prefer 
the solid ball, but would take the precaution to have 
play the lever for all it 
Bruin would probably find enough to take 
his attention if he had a 165-grain solid bullet well 


whether with a .32 or .50-cal. 


another cartridge ready an 
was worth. 


planted in the brain. 


I would like to add a word regarding sights for rifles 
and will then conclude this letter, which is already too 
long. I have used nearly all of the many kinds of sights 
that have been offered to sportsmen and the Lyman Ow 


sight I have found to be the best for all-around use. 
can be used in connection with any kind of muzzle sight, 


but the middle or notched sight on the barrel should al- 
ways be removed. Lyman’s ivory front sight is also ex- 
cellent for hunting and especially in the woods or in 


bad light. IRoN RAMROD. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


called all-around rifle. 


of remorse. 


cost. 


for an everlasting shell. 
curate work with three different loads. 
powéer and a patched bullet of 165grs. 

shell. 


is just at the end of shell. 


thrown in. It will 
amusement and save the trouble of reloading. 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


others. 
with the rifle. 


gun in this section. 
an 8-bore and still he would be out of range. 


ties? 


off. 
Now the questions are, which make shall I buy? 
is best, a single-shot or magazine? 


It seems to me a .32-cal. would be large enough. 


rendered them less accurate than the single-shot. 
any one say if this is true? 
Help me out of my difficulty, some one, and I may be 


you can find plenty of ducks. 
pleasure and torture of spending five days looking almost 
all day at flocks of 500. to 1,000 ducks and half as many 


geese all just out of range of shotguns and yet perfectly 


safe from a near approach. Now could not a good rifle 


shot, with the right kind of rifle, have killed them off pretty 


nicely at 150 to 200yds.? It seems to me so, andI am 
going to try it. Some one tell me what rifle to buy and I 
think Iam allright. I have'a Colt’s 22-cal. that I can 
kill a single duck with nine times out of ten at 30 to 40yds., 


but it is too small for a greater distance if the wind is 
blowing. I wish to say, however, in justice to the Colt’s 
22-cal., that it is a little ‘‘daisy,” and I do not see how any- 


thing can be more perfect for short range. 


JAMES RIVER, Va. N. ORLEANS. 





AMMUNITION AND Booty.—A Strahan, Iowa, corre- 


spondent thus describes a type of gunner in that vicinity: 
In the fall when the prairie chickens come from the 
West, he will shoulder his gun and start out across the 
field until he comes up within 150 to 200yds. of a flock, 
when they up and fly. He will then watch till they settle 
ina field. This time he will get within 75yds. of them, 
when they fly again, but not till he has had time to waste 
two loads on them without getting a feather. After 
another tramp of a mile or two he may perhaps get one 
if he has good luck, but asa general thing he will waste 
eight or ten loads on one bird. Next come the ducks. 
He will go to the river and stand on the bank, and when 
he happens to hit one, if it falls in the river (which nine 
out of ten do), he having no boat, loses his duck. Often 
he uses a pound or two of powder to the duck, which 
makes it a costly luxury.—H. W. 


QUAIL IN NEW JERSEY.—Small bags of quail on the 
line of the Camden & Amboy R. R. in New Jersey were 
the rule on Thursday and Friday of last week. The 
weather was warm and windy, and the ground very dry, 
and the woods were full of hounds and rabbit’ hunters. 
Saturday being damp and showery at times gave better 
results all around, but comparatively few birds were 
killed. Woodcook and grouse were very scarce, but 
cotton-tails abound.—J. L, K. (Perth Amboy, Nov. 5). 







Referring to the communications of “Iron Ramrod” 
and ‘‘Kelpie” in recent issues of your interesting paper, I 
beg leave to express my doubts as to the utility of the so- 
The caliber and charge should be 
proportionate to the work. If a rifle is wanted for small 
game like squirrels let it be a .22-cal. center fire; if for 
geese and other wildfowl, or for mid-range target shoot- 
ing, choose a .82-40 or similar cartridge; but should deer 
or bear be the game sought, select a .40-cal., with charge 
sufficient to do its work with neatness and despatch, leav- 
ing the minimum number of cripples and the fewest pangs 


An all-around arm is apt to be like an all-around rod, 
which may prove not just the thing for trout, and a little 
worse for bass. Fortunately the price is now so moderate 
that a pair of rifles may be had for what one formerly 






















The charge, however, may be varied considerably if it 
is desired to do so, particularly in those rifles chambered 
My .32-cal. Maynard does ac- 

First, 35grs. 
Second, 35grs. 
powder and a five-groove naked bullet seated in. in 
Third. about 28grs. powder and a three-groove 
bullet, seated so that the shoulder of the cylindrical part 


The last is the smallest charge I have used or think it 
desirable to use in a .32-caliber, but to those who want a 
rifle of this caliber and think this is still too powerful, I 
would recommend the purchase of an imported rim-fire 
for about $5 with checkered pistol grip and rubber butt 
probably afford them just _ a 


I am so situated that I cannot use the large bore heavily 
charged rifle that they use out West without danger to 
In other words, I want to shoot black ducks 
I have for the past five winters spent a 
good part of my time looking at brother black duck en- 
joying himself just out of range of the best 12-bore shot- 
i Of course I could get a 10 or even 
Now will 
some of my fellow readers of the FOREST AND STREAM 
advise me what rifle to buy for the best shooting quali- 
It must not be dangerous to shoot where there is 
nothing to stop the ball for a mile; or in other words, 
after killing the duck I do not want to kill a man a mile 







Which 
I have been told that 
the peculiar style of bullet used in the magazine guns 
Can 


able to give you plain sailing directions to a point where 
Last winter I had the 


showing only the top of his head. 
that, but without any result, but when he tries to climb 
the steep bank my last shot breaks his neck and he falls 





FAILURE OF THE WOODCOCK FLIGHT. 


TICA, N. Y., Nov. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Mr. E. H. Lathrop’s letter upon the failure of the 
woodcock flight is noticed in your issue of Nov. 1, in 
which he attributes this failure to the blizzard of last 
March. That the woodcock are destroyed and there is a 
failure of flight there is no doubt. Mr. Lathrop may be, 
as you say, a “‘close observer,” but his “theory” as to the 
cause may be doubted, especially upon statistics. Itis a 
surprise that he should be so ready to attribute it to the 
weather. The records of this association show a marked 
and gradual decrease of woodcock, more and more per- 
ceptible each year for the past five years. In limited 
localities there has been a seeming supply, but the 
sections have been small and in spots, with a general 
dearth or diminution. The supply in spots is, of course, 
dependent upon or varied by a more or less wet or dry 
season of the locality or elsewhere. The general average 
shows a marked decrease as observed. by sportsmen, but 
especially shown by the scanty few on sale in market. 

f Mr. Lathrop or others of your readers will consider 
the vast number of breechloading guns that have been 
made and sold, together with the amount of trap shoot- 
ing practice carried on in the past five or more years, and 
once reflect that each of the owners of these new guns 
has become qualified with the ‘‘fever” each season to kill 
*‘a few woodcock,” they will wonder that there could be 
any woodcock left. The failure of flight need not be 
attributed to the weather blizzard on theory, but may be 
reasonably attributed to the sportsmen’s blizzard on 
probability. This association has foreseen this ‘failure 
of flight” for years, and has endeavored to prevent it by 
a law for more limited killing. Unless killing be more 
restricted their extermination is at hand—is possibly even 
now beyond remedy. Sportsmen (especially the enthusi- 
astic of the younger men), if they would desire sport in 
the future would do weli to reflect upon the prospects and 
consider how long it’would take to replenish their haunts 
if once reduced to a few hundred pair, in view of the 
secret violations of law heretofore existing, with the in- 
difference with which market men would sell the last 
bard. JOHN D. COLLINS, 

Secretary Utica Fish and Game Protective Association. 


A HUNT AT THE ADIRONDACK CLUB. 


’ is barely daylight when I step out of the comfortable ~ 

cottage where I am quartered at the Adirondack 
Club. The air is cool and still, and the white frost sparkles 
onthe ground. Itis a grand hunting morning. Already 
the hounds know that something unusual is going on, 
for they are yelping down at their,kennel, where they 
are generally so patient and quiet. 

The Senator and the Commodore soon follow me, and 
with our Winchesters on our shoulders we proceed to the 
club house for breakfast. By the time we have finished 
our substantial meal, of which venison and flapjacks 
form an important part, our hounds, eight in number, 
are coupled and straining at their chains. Four guides 
take them in charge, and after receiving their instruc- 
tions from Supt. Buttles, start off for the hills to put them 
out, and we repair to our respective stations. Through the 
kindness of my host Iam given the river stand, consid- 
ered the best, but owing to the river being very narrow 
and heavily lined with thick brush, also the most difficult 
from which to kill a deer. 

With parting instructions not to shoot at does, the rest 
of the party depart for their respective stations on Lake 
Sanford. 

After hiding my boat in the bushes I climb up into my 
perch, which gives me a view up and down the brook as 
well as a glimpse of the lake beyond, to say nothing of 
the magnificent view I have of the glorious mountains 
in all directions. 

It is now 8 o’clock and the sun shines out hot; though 
the air is perfectly still, I have not yet heard the faintest 
sound from the hounds, and I begin to think that it is 
not one of my days. A flock of wild ducks swim up the 
brook past me, playing and diving as they go, not d0ft. 
away. How little they think that their deadliest enemy 
is so near; but they are safe to-day; Isat quietly an hour 
or more perhaps, when I thought I heard a faint splash. 
Turning my head slowly I was startled by seeing a beauti- 
ful buck walking slowly across the stream. I pick up 
my rifle, but the tops of the bushes are so thick that I 
can hardly aim. After changing from one opening to 
another I pull the best Ican at the deer’s shoulder, At 
the report he bounds into the bushes like a shot out of a 
gun. 

“I would give five dollars to fire that shot over again!” 
Isay to myself, for the deer has vanished like a dream, 
and I wonder how I missed him. Then it seems to me 
that I ought to have heard him crashing away in his 
mad fiight, but I did not; I listen intently and I think I 
hear something kicking in the bushes, but so faint and 
uncertain that I dare not hope, and yet it is possible that 
I killed him after all. I cannot stand the uncertainty 
any longer, so at the risk,of starting him, I climb down 
and hunt up the spot where he left the river. ‘‘No blood, 
guess I missed him,” and I am in despairagain. ‘‘No, by 
Jove! Here is blood and lots of it,” this I find on a tall 
weed a few rods from shore, and frothy blood too, a sure 
sign of a mortal wound, and sure enough, a few steps 
further on I find my buck lying stone dead on his side, 
in the cool dark shade of the dense woods, With a sigh 
of relief and satisfaction I gaze on my noble game and 
admire his fat sleek form and beautiful head. 

After bleeding him I return to my perch, and pass a 
contented half hour thinking over my lucky shot, when 
I see something swimming down the brook. It looks 
like an otter, no, it is a hound; but as it comes nearer I 
see it isa deer, but it looks like a doe. Just then the 
bushes hide it from my sight:as it swims close under the 
bank on my side of the stream. Below me some sixty 
yards is a shallow, and as the deer strikes that and comes 
into sight I see that it is a fine two-year-old buck. U; 
goes the Winchester as he strikes into a smart gallop, an 
at the report he wheels one side and bounds into the 
bushes with his flag hugged close; as he disappears I fire 
asnap-shot. He does not run far, but by his snorting 
and thrashing I know he is badly hit. In a minute or two 
he is in the river some distance down and swims across, 
I fired three shots at 


back stone dead. I wipe the perspiration from my face 


and think that it is enough luck for one morning, so I 
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climb down again, launch my boat and try to get the MAINE DEER. 
last buck into it. 

If the reader has ever tried to drag a buck into one of 
these light crank Adirondack boats in deep water, he 
knows what I had to go through. I managed to do it 
without upsetting after ten minutes hard work, and then 
paddled up to the boat house, where I left him. 

On my way back a fine doe jumped into the water and 
swam a hundred yards ahead of me. As she left the 
brook she offered me a good shot, but of course I did not 
harm her, I dragged my first buck to the bank with 
much labor and rolled him into the boat. By that time 
the others returned without any deer, though the Senator 
had two does pass him within easy distance. My prize 
was duly admired and I congratulated, and I returned to 
the club house well pleased with my first hunt at the 
Adirondack Club. 

I never heard a hound during the hunt, nor did the 
deer seem to be very much concerned about them. They 
were taking it very quietly, and I presume having heard 
enough to alarm them, were quietly sneaking out of 
harm's way. WAKEMAN HOLBERTON. 


guides would paddle a sportsman up to a deer in the 
with dogs, I think, and in fact I know, it would be closely 


a deer and let the deer go, andI have heard others say 
the same thing, 


about twenty camps, there are a half a dozen deer killed 


eight years, and worked in the woods in winter, and I 
have known positively of but one deer being killed by 
any of the crews. 


out before leaving camp. 


THE DARDENNE CLUB. 


T. LOUIS, Mo., Nov. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: | but one moose and two or three deer being killed so far, 
The duck shooting lakes in this vicinity are fast but it is not the scarcity of deer that prevents, for there 
being taken up by clubs for game preserves, and in a| Fe plenty of them in the woods. Last fall, in being out 
little while there will be no place around about here to 
shoot ducks at unless a person belongs to one of the 
various clubs. There are now five clubs in this city that 
have game preserves, and in all probability there will 
soon be another added to the list. 

The latest addition to the list is the Dardenne Fish and 
Game Club, and the grounds which it has leased are 
situated in St. Charles, this State, thirty miles from this 
city, in a northwesterly direction. St. Peters, on the 
Wabash Western Railway is the station to get off at, and 
then there is a four-mile trip by wagon to reach the 
lakes. 

Fifteen years ago the Dardenne Lakes were leased by 
a club composed of gentlemen of this city and it was the 
first game preserve established in this part of the country. 
At the expiration of the ten year’s lease the owner of the 
land demanded an increase in the rental, which the club 
considered exorbitant, and failing to come to terms with 
the landlord, Mr. P. D. Gallagher, the club abandoned 
the grounds and located on the Illinois River, about 
eighty-three miles above here. 

After losing a few years’ rent for hisswamp land, which 
rental, by the way, was sufficient to pay the yearly taxes 
on the 5,000 acres of land which he owned in the im- 
mediate vicinity, he became quite anxious to entertain a 
proposition to lease the grounds for a fair rental, and on 
this fact becoming known to Capt. H. C. West, a very 
enthusiastic field sportsman, by the way, he interested 
himself in the matter and called upon several gentlemen 
in this city and informed them of the scheme. No trouble 
was experienced whatever in obtaining the necessary 
number to organize the club, which was promptly done, 
and the grounds and lakes were leased for a term of ten 
years, to take effect from last Monday. 

A club house is to be erected immediately on a piece of 
land on the bank of the Mississippi River which the club 
has purchased. It is to be a large building and will em- 
brace sitting-room, bed-room, dining-room, kitchen, 
store-room and extra sleeping quarters for the necessary 
help. <A stable for a team of horses which are to be kept 
at the grounds to convey the members to and from the 
lakes is also to be built. 

A kennel to accommodate twenty dogs will also be one 
of the fixtures of the place, and will be fitted up with all 
modern improvements as to comfort for the canines. 
Many of the members own valuable dogs, bgth bench and 
field trial winners. 

The Dardenne Lakes are without doubt the best known 
of any in this vicinity, and the grounds have the reputa- 
tion of having more large bags of ducks and snipe made 
in them than any other place within 100 miles of this 
city. Away back in the 60s it was quite famous, and 
there are many old-time field sportsmen in this city who 
can recall pleasant recollections of days spent up there 
shooting ducks and snipe when St. Louis was a mere vil- 
lage. 

On the grounds in question there are two lakes; one 
covers an area of about 600 acres and the other about 200 
acres. Food is plentiful in both, and they are well sup- 
plied with vegetation, which affords splendid cover for 
duck shooting. Wild celery in abundance is found in 
the lakes, and in consequence excellent canvasback and 
mallard shooting is had in early spring. The canvasback 
is arare duck in this section, and when they do make 
their appearance all other kinds are shunned for the time 
being, and every point is strained to bag as many of 
them as possible. A member of the old club, in the 
spring of 1882, bagged fifty-six in one evening’s shooting, 
which was the largest single bag ever made at the Dar- 
denne preserve by any one in the last fifteen years. 

Mallard shooting in the fall, if the person is fortunate 
enough to strike the flight, is most excellent, and some 
remarkably large bags of them have been made up there. 
In 1875 a party of three gentlemen bagged in a three- 
days’ shoot 634 mallard ducks, besides a number of otber 
varieties; they also had a few geese, brant, snipe and 
some quail. This is a matter of record, and can be seen 
on the record book of the club, which was kept at the 
club house, and in which each member was required to 
record the amount of game killed by him each day. 

The lands surrounding the lakes are low and marshy 
and well adapted for snipe shooting. There is probabiy 
2,000 acres of this kind of land, besides 1,800 acres in what 
is known as Bellew Swamp, which is owned by an Indi- 
ana gentleman, and which is also included in the club’s 
preserve, it having leased it for the same length of time 
as the Gallagher lands. 


bad doing, as they would always get the start of me. I 
do not think any one can go a half-mile in the woods 
without crossing deer tracks after first snow comes. The 
law allows three deer to each man, but I don’t think that 
there are more than two or three who get what the law 
allows them. W. A. R. 


hunting in Maine is being followed for all it is worth this 
fall, and it is really worth a good deal, if we are to take 
in all the accounts we hear and read. But it is evident 
that Maine sportsmen are getting more of this noble game 
than outsiders. Conductor George West, of the Maine 
Central Railroad, has lately returned from a successful 
deer hunt, resulting in the slaughter of two fine bucks. 
A letter from Millbridge, Washington county, Maine, re- 
ceived by a Boston merchant yesterday, gives a brief ac- 
count of a party of three Rockland, Me., hunters, who 
have just returned with a deer apiece, the result of a four 
days’ hunt in the wilds of the upper Narragaugus River. 
From a party of Boston gentlemen, who also just returned 
from the same region, it is learned that a party of three 
Mount Desert sportsmen came out of the Narragaugus 
woods the day that the Boston party was going in, with 
three deer apiece; all the law allows them. There were 
also other hunters in at the time, and they had taken 
several deer. There is not a doubt that the number of 
deer killed this fall in Washington county alone will be 
very large. This killing is done in the open season, and 
hence it is entirely legal, provided that each hunter kills 
but three deer, and dogs are not used in their capture. 
SPECIAL. 


AN OCTOBER OUTING IN FLORIDA. 


A’ 4 o'clock of a gray October morning a sailboat 

darted out from the shelter of one of the many 
piers that line Pensacola’s water front. It was sailing 
under jigger and foresail, and as it reached the open 
water and felt the full effect of the fresh breeze it bounded 
away o’er the billows like a thing of life. It contained 
two persons, the Skipper and Crew. The Skipper’s ex- 
perience in Floridian waters was very limited indeed, 
but the Crew was a walking compendium of information. 
The coast from Pensacola to Key West wasas familiar to 
him as the streets of a country town to a native-born citi- 
zen. He had hunted and fished its whole length, and 
had been over it in the interest of science. The Crew 
had come on this trip in order to show the Skipper the 
best game resorts near the city. It was early for game, 
but, nevertheless, the guns were taken along. The desti- 
nation was Garcon Point, nine miles to the eastward on 
Escambio Bay. 

The wind began to freshen and hauled to the eastward. 
The ae glanced dubiously at the windy-looking sky, 
then at the increasing white-caps, and pictured to him- 
self a nine-mile beat to windward in a leaky, open boat. 
He remembered how a few days back he had undertaken 
alone to sail to windward, in the same boat, with a heavy 
sea on. He succeeded, but he had to bail water with one 
hand and steer with the other for three long, weary hours. 
He consulted with the Crew. The Crew, old salt though 
he was, did not relish the beat to windward. It was de- 
cided to shape the course for the old Naval Reserve, 
where there was a fresh-water lake and some thick 
woods. The sheets were eased off, and the boat with the 
wind on the port quarter glided down the long swell with 
a speed that was decidedly exhilarating. After a run of 
an hour the boat was rounded to in the lee of a sand sp# 
and anchored, A landing was made, the Skipper keep- 
ing his feet dry with his hip rubber boots. He says, how- 
ever, that long boots may do for wildfowl shooting on 
lilinois marshes, but hereafter in Florida he will wear an 
old pair of shoes and leather leggings tg protect his lower 
limbs from thorns and possible rattlesnakes. 

The Crew pointed the Skipper in the direction of the 
lake and eles him search, which he did. Pushing his 
way through some dense palmetto scrub, his vision was 
gladdened by the view of as pretty a lake as one seldom 
sees, even in this land of lakes. It is one-quarter of a 
mile long and not over 200yds. wide at its widest part, 
with wooded blutfs on either side and a small stretch of 
marsh at each end. Its clear, crystal waters abound in 
fish, and it is a noted resort for ducks, especially when the 
weather is stormy and the birds seek refuge from the tur- 
bulent waters of the bay. One can stand on the wooded 
bluffs or among the flags and have good shooting as the 

All things considered the Dardenne’s game preserve | birds fly up and down the lake. ° 
offers to its members as fine sport as can be found in this} A sharp glance over the expanse of water reveals two 
part of the country, and before the close of the present | dusky objects near the rushes on the northern shore. 
season large bags of ducks will be put on record as hav-| The Skipper carefully retraces his steps to the beach, and, 
ing been killed on the preserve. keeping the sand ridge between him and the fowl, works 

Following is a partial list of the club’s members, all of | his way toward them. While pursuing his devious course 
whom are residents of this city: over logs and refuse timber, he is startled by the wir of 

Capt. H. C. West, Gen. J. W. Noble, J. B. Morris, Col. | wings near him, and looking ~ beholds two dusky ob- 
Morre, Mark Taylor. C. Ff. Mathey, Richard Hospes, F. | jects cleaving the gray mist of the early morning with a 
Bradford, A. Shapliegh, J. Delany and J. Shepley. vigor that betokens them to be bluewing teal. His 10- 

UNSER FRITZ. bore belches forth, but they stop not. e ejaculates, 














































ANGELEY, Me., Oct. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Oct. 25, I think that ‘‘Special” has 

a very good idea of the deer question. If the Commis- 
sioners will give us the month of September in addition 
to what we now have as open season, I do not think the 
early part of the season. And as for allowing hunting 
looked after, as I would shoota dog if seen chasing 
And as to the loggers I do not think that out of the 500 
men employed for the last two years, which embraces 


during the winter, as the men get too tired during the 
week to run deer Sunday. I have been a guide here for 


As for fires in the month of September, the guides are 
very careful about their camp fires, always putting them 


Deer shooting, as he says, has not been much of a suc- 
cess so far this season, as it has been so wet. I know of 


six days I saw nine, but did not shoot any on account of 


Boston, Nov. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: Deer 





“The first ducks of the season and a rank miss!” A few 
minutes later a boom to the south’ard is heard, and he 
knows that the Crew is “on to” something. Later in the 
day he learns that the Crew saw the teal alight on the 
water, and, taking advantage of a patch of grass, had 
crept on them and got a shot and bagged one. The Skip- 
per continues the march, and soon discovers in the further 
end of the lake two waterfowl that he takes to be ducks. 
He carefully conceals himself in a patch of scrub pal- 
metto and patiently waits for them to come within - 
shot. A kingfisher comes and perches itself on a fead 
limb above his nead, but soon discovers him and flies 
away. Several herons fly over the lake a hundred yards 
up, and an alligator comes to the surface a few off 
and slowly swims in a circle for several minutes and then 
disappears. The fowl start to swim down the lake, and 
as they approach the blind he notes with disgust that 
they are diedappers. The spirit of destruction, however, 
is on him, and he turns loose his breechloader and one of 
the birds turns its feet heavenward and the other dives to 
shot. Walking out on the marsh, a plover flies up and 
wilts before the leaden hail; a white tern ventures within 
gunshot and pays for its rashness with its life. Leaving 
the marsh he enters the pine woods, and after a walk of 
half a mile emerges on a clearing that shows signs of 
having been made many years before. A negro hut 
stands in one corner, half hidden in a grove of thrifty- 
looking orange and peach trees. As he crosses the clear- 
ing he is welcomed by the usual number of dogs, that 
seem to be necessary adjuncts to farming life in Florida. 
The sable proprietor issues forth, calls off the dogs, and 
presents his visitor with several fine samples of west 
Florida oranges. Upon being interviewed as to the game 
resources, he ventures to assert that there are some deer 
and turkeys back in the hammock. The hammock is 
several miles back and the day is well advanced; so, ac- 
companied by a negro boy, the Skipper strikes back into 
the pines to look for doves. The doves fail to materialize, 
but on the way a snake is started and its head shot off. 
The boy maintains stoutly that it is a rattlesnake, but the 
Skipper doubts it, as it is devoid of rattles, although it 
has the diamond-shaped spots on its back and looks 
decidedly ugly. Soon after the Skipper and Crew meet 
at the boat, sails are hoisted, anchor weighed and the 
course laid for the city, using the red water tower on 
Spanish Fort as a guiding point. IVANHOE. 
PENSACOLA, Florida. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


] UTCHINSON, Kan., Oct. 29.—The general drought 

of the past year, or more properly speaking of the 
past two years, has made havoc with sport in Kansas. 
All the ponds of this section of the country, with very 
few exceptions, are dried up; the streams run only in 
driblets, and even the big and turbulent Arkansas shows 
but a thread of water. A few weeks ago it was entirely 
dry. At Great Bend the bed of the Arkansas has been 
for weeks as dry as a floor, and the Cheyenne Flats, 
whose long chain of lakes usually affords the finest of 
wild fowl shooting, have had no water on them at all. 
The result of all this has been that the fall flight has not 
come down across this country yet, and probably will 
net until some very severe storm drives it across country 
regardless of water-courses. The Arkansas begins to 
show a little water, now that the use of the irrigating 
ditches in Kansas and Colorado is slacking up, and nearer 
the mountains there is always a constant, though small 
stream of water in its bed. Along this part of the river 
and so far down at least as La Junta, Col., numbers of 
ducks and geese have been found for some weeks back. 
At Hutchinson the boys have had only two good days, 
when a small flight came down the river, actuated by no 
apparent reason. On last Thursday Will Chamberlain 
bagged twenty ducks, several geese and a white crane. 
There were a few canvasbacks among the ducks, and 
one Canada goose among the others. The Canada goose 
is rare along this river. The Hutchins goose and snowy 
goose afford the bulk of the shooting. There are .. num- 
ber of splendid young sportsmen here who keep up one 
of the very best trap clubs in the State, and have more- 
over a strong leaning to wildfowl shooting. Among 
the inveterate ones at the latter sport, and those also 
most successful, are Mr. Eli Young, Mr. Miles Taylor, 
Mr. Sam Forsha, Mr. Fred Burslem and Mr. Will Allen. 
When these gentlemen like, they can string out a hun- 
dred or more goose and duck decoys along a sand bar, 
and many a gray sunrise finds them in the pits waiting 
for. the ‘‘morning flight,” of which they always give 
good account. There are no keener sportsmen or better 
fellows than Elutchinson’s shooters, most of whom are 
well-to-do young business men. They arestrictly modern 
in their ideas and practices, and a visitor must be pretty 
nearly a ‘‘daisy” if they do not show him something 
about guns and shooting. 

Des MoInes, Iowa, Oct. 31.—Messrs. Thos. Yearnshaw 
and Scott Alexander have returned from a successful 
shooting trip at Roosevelt, on the D. M. & Ft. D. road, in 
northwestern Iowa. They were absent about a week, and 
during that time bagged over 250 redheads and canvas- 
backs. They report snipe in great plenty in that vicinity. 
After their return the main flight of ducks appears to 
have held up, and to be now stationary about thirty miles 
north of Spirit Lake and along the southern edge of Min- 
nesota. Shooters in central lowa complain that no ducks 
have made their appearance in any great quantities. 

Mr. C. E. Yearnshaw, just returned from Missouri River 
marshes near Sioux City, Iowa, reports that the flats 
were fairly alive with jacksnipe. 

Mr. C. W. Budd, known all over the country, lives here 
in Des Moines, and is at present home getting acquainted 
with his wife and family, after his long and continuous 
trip through the trap-shooting circuit. He had hada 
couple of days’ rest when I met him, and expressed him- 
self as feeling immensely better. He says shooting at 
the trap isn’t such a picnic as it looks. Mr. Budd was 
just going — as I saw him, and declared a big bass 
or pickerel would please him as much as another medai. 

The Des Moines river is showing more water now than 
in the past few months, and fair fishing has lately been 
had in the deeper water above the dam. 

The Des Moines trap club is a large one, and comprises 
a lot of joliy fellows. Politics and warm weather have 
interfered a little with the serious business of life, and the 
boys have let the clay birds go more than in duty they 
should have done. They promise te reform now at once. 
DAVENPORT, Iowa, Nov. 2.—The rifle and trap clubs 
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here are exceptionally strong. Particulars later. 


ing up the river. 





has yet been felt in this section. 
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when the shooter ‘caught ’em right. 


matter with the ducks. They’re not all right. 


I learn that the goose got here all right, and so di 
camphor. 
ette 


correct thing. 


as a flavoring. 
for a Canada honker. 





NEW YORK GAME PROTECTORS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Capitol, Albany; his residence is at 


each. Chief Game 


and game protectors their districts as follows: 


ties of Richmond, Kings, Queens and Suffolk. 


District No. 2. Willett 
Rockland, Ulster, Westchester, New York and Putnam. 
bia, Rensselaer, Albany, Greene and Dutchess. 

Warren, Saratoga and Washington. 
ton and Essex. 


Lawrence. 
of south line of Essex county. 


continuation of south line of Essex county. 


Madison and Otsego. 

Oswego, Onondaga and Cortland. 

uga, Tioga, Tompkins, Wayne and Seneca. 

Schuyler, Chemung, Steuben, Allegany and Cattaraugus. 
Monroe, Orleans, Wyoming, Ontario, Livingston and Genesee. 


gara, Erie and Chatauqua. 
JOHN LIBERTY, Clerk. 
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sixty-six partridges.” 
partridges than I.” 


day’s shooting?—Hoopoo. 


WILD FOWL SHOOTING. 
WiLtp Fowt SHOOTING. 


most successful method of hunting them. 


how to select and train them. 
Chicago: 
and Stream Pub. Co. illustrated, 373 pages. 
$2.50; in morocco, $3.59. 


Price, in cloth, 


for duck shooting, or suffering his ardor to be diminished by 
the crowding concerns of his vocation, has cherished the sports- 
man’s spirit, and now writes from a full heart a volume generous 
in scope and brimful of that sentiment which makes all sports- 
men akin. William Bruce Leffingwell has gained by life long de- 
votion to the sport of wild fowl] shooting a knowledge of tlie ways 
of the game, the modes of securing it, and the thousand and one 
details which go to make up the pursuit of fowling; and his book 
has been written with the express purpose of supplying to others 
the practical knowledge which he himself sought for in books in 
vain. 
“Wild Fowl] Shooting” is first of all practical. It describes all 
the different fowl, so that from the text of this book a specimen 
in hand can be identified. Practical and useful also are the exact 
directions as to the mode of precedure in the art of circumvent- 
ing, getting the better of, and as the iegal phrase has, it “‘reducing 
to possession” whatever ducks are flying. Loading, choice of 
ammunition, dress, boats, decoys, blinds, dogs, and the tricks, 
devices and appurtenances of the sport, are all here set forth, 
and the teaching is that of experience. 

If in highest degree practical, ‘*Wild Fow] Shooting” is none the 
less full of sentiment—the sentiment shared by all who hunt 
ducks from the pure love of it, not because it is “the thing,’’ nor 
because they see some one else enjoy it and vainly imagine that 
they will delight in it too. A duck hunter is born, not made. He 
must have it “born in him,” To such a one the pages of this book 









Ducks 
not so plentiful as they have been known, but some shoot- 
The snow storm of a few days back 
sent down a scurry of ducks, but no really severe weather 


Cuicaago, Ill., Nov. 3.—Mr. John Gillespie is absent at 
Fox Lake, after the ducks, which are down in sufficient 
numbers to tempt him. Some good bags have been made 

I shall soon in- 
vestigate this duck question here, and find out what’s the 


I shipped a goose from Kansas to some Chicago friends. 
Fearing that it might taint, I took the advice of a Kansas 
man and stuffed the goose with ‘‘excelsior,” or fine wood 
shavings, saturating the latter pretty well with cam a. 

he 
My friends didn’t particularly like camphor- 
goose, but not being very well up on such matters 
they ate the bird as a matter of duty, thinking it was the 
r As near as I can learn that goose com- 
manded the entire respect of the insect world, and came 
near casting a gloom on the household that received it. 
I. would say to fellow sportsmen that, while camphor may 
be very good to preserve the feathers of a goose, I 
couldn’t recommend it for the rest of the anatomy; not 
It has too wild and weird a tang, even 
E. Houeu. 


In your very valuable article relating to the office of 
Chief Game and Fish Protector, published in FOREST AND 
STREAM three or four weeks since, you locate Chief Fish 
and Game Protector Drew at Mechanicsville, and a letter 
mailed to that address on the 12th of October only reached 
this office yesterday. Mr. Drew’s a are inthe 

ashington Mills. 
Oneida county. I inclose a list of the game and fish pro- 
tectors, giving the address, number of district, etc., of 
and Fish Protector Frederick P. 
Drew, on the 20th October, assigned to the several fish 


District No. 1. Robert Brown, Jr., Port Richmond, 8S. I.—Coun- 
idd, Newburgh—Counties of Orange, 
District No. 3. Matthew Kennedy, Hudson—Counties of Colum- 
District No. 4. Seymour C. Armstrong, Reparius—Counties of 
District No.5. J. W. Pond, Malone—Counties of Franklin, Clin- 
District No. 6. Peter R. Leonard, Ogdensburgh—County of St. 


District No. 7. George Moyer, Lowville—Counties of Lewis, 
Herkimer and that part of Hamilton lying north of continuation 


District No. 8. Thomas Bradley, Rockweod—Counties of Ful- 
ton, Montgomery and that portion of Hamilton lying south of 


District No. 9. Francisco Wood, Schoharie—Counties of Scho- 
harie, Schenectady. Delaware, Suliivan, Chenango and Broome. 
District No. 10. Chief Protector F. P. Drew—Counties of Oneida, 


District No. 11. Wm. N. Steele, Clayton—Counties of Jefferson, 
District No. 12. Henry C. Carr, Union Springs—Counties of Cay- 

istrict No. 18. John Sheridan, Penn Yan—Counties of Yates, 
District No. 14. George M. Schwartz, Rochester—Counties of 


District No. 15. Charles Ripon, Youngstown—Counties of Nia- 


CHIEF GAME AND FISH PROTECTOR’S OFFICE, Albany, N.Y., Nov. 1, 


W. FRED QuIMBY, who is known to sportsmen not only 
asa crack shot at the trap, but also as the sole manu- 
facturer of the Thomson sole leather hunting boots and 
shoes and other necessaries of asportsman’‘s outfit, is con- 
templating a change of quarters from his old stand at 
By diligent attention to business 
and an artistic cultivation of the trade, he has so in- 
creased his business that this move is made imperative, 
particularly as he has taken the agency for a number of 
new specialties, of which our readers are duly ap- 
Just where he 
will locate is not yet determined, but it will be somewhere 
near his present stand, and when comfortably settled, it 
will be in order for the boys to give him a house warm- 


OF AN ARITHMEIICAL TURN OF MinD.—Aurora, III., 
Oct. 29.—In his article headed ‘‘A Day’s Shooting in 
‘My Maryland’,” as published in your issue of the 25th 
inst , “Josephus” states that he and his companion B. “got 
Then he adds, ‘‘B. had three more 
As a matter of curiosity 1 would like 
to know how many partridges each had at the end of that 


Containing scientific and practical 
descriptions of wild fowl]; their resorts, habits, flights and the 

Treating of the 
selection of guns for wild fowl shooting; how to load, aim and 
to use them; decoys, and the proper manner of using them; 
blinds, how and where to construct them; boats, how to use 
and build them scientifically; retrievers, their characteristics, 
By William Bruce Leffingwell. 
Rand, McNally & Co., 1888. Supplied by the Forest 


ERE is a man who, instead of outgrowing his early enthusiasm 
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and adventure with rare delight; and ment ® winter’s 
we predict, will be spent by the readers of t 
‘*fireside travels” with the author. 


of wild fowl and numerous representations of their pursuit. 


notion of Mr. Leffingwell’s style: 


cannot describe. 


pare with this one in magnificent coloring. eney 


named summer duck, they are so different from all others. 


the other. 
with us, breed and brin 


them to gently rab together. 
their young. 
chasing some fat bug as it twinkles on the water. 
they are in such places! 


their diminutive bodies, 


interest. 


one 


bugs floating at its edge. 


feeble by the comparison. 
materna! care the young brood at her feet. 
and prolonging the last note. 
and full of solicitude. 
of the mournful cry of the turtle dove, 


“Sweet bird that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy.” 


toois clothed in gaudy raiment. 


nests in its crotches, and raise their young until 
be swimming in the water. 


ness or in yellow bonnets, nod gently in response 


around, as if anticipating the avpreach of an enemy. 


walks slowly along, grazing on the bottom-grass. 


woods of the North. 


Northern woods has his equal in beauty been seen. 


hi 


a throat of purest whiteness. 


exposin 
reddish 


back o 


them all. 
raising their broods? 


mire the summer duck. 
marshy places, they are found in little open spots, around brush 
piles and muskrat houses. 


them unless there are no other ducks to be found. 
LS TTT 





A Drnine CAR LINE TO THE PAciIFic Coast.—The completion of the all rail 
line between Portland, Ore., and San Francisco gives the Pacific coast trav- 
eler an opportunity to patronize the famous Dining Car and Yellowstone 
Park Line, the Northern Pacific Railroad. The sportsman traveling in the 
West, whether a lover of the rod or gun, naturally seeks this road, pene- 
trating as it does the lake park region of Minnesota, and running through 
the valleys of such trout streams as the Yellowstone, Gallatin, Hell Gate, 
Clark’s Fork, Spokane, Yakima and Green Rivers, for a distance of fully 
1,500 miles, as well as lying immediately contiguous to the finest hunting 
grounds in the United States, viz., The Big Horn, Snowy Belt, Bitter Root, 
Coeur D’Alene and Cascade Mountains. Information in regard to this 
region can be obtained by addressing CHARLEs S. Fr", General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, N.R. R., P. St. Paul, Minn.—Adv. 


CASTROVILLE, Cal., Oct. 22, 1888.—Mr. J. H. Barlow, Manager 
Ideal M’f'g Co.:_ Dear Sir: The measurer forwarded by you came 
to hand yesterday, and is certainly very neat and handy. I have 
used the tools considerably since 1 received them, and like them 
more and more as 1 get accustomed to them. That combined re- 
and de-capper, loader and extractor, and I might add, in an 
emergency, toothpick, nut cracker and_handy biily, is a credit 
both to the inventor and manufacturer. Thanking you for hav- 
ing attended so promptly to so trivial a matter, I remain, yours 
truly, E. B. GREGORY.—Adv. 


of Leffingwell’s will appeal, all the way through it, from begin- 
ning toend. He will fallow the author’s narration of experience 

evening 
is book in delightful 


It only remains to add that the work is handsomely bound, and 
properly illustrated with careful drawings of the several oe 
e 


following excerpts from the chapter on the wood duck will give a 


The wood duck, or summer duck, is the most beautiful in color 
and plumage of any of the duck species. The glossy brilliancy of 
the soft, dense feathers, the perfect blending of all the colors— 
completing all imaginable shades—makes the summer duck one 
of indescribable beauty. We have all, time and again, seen sights 
that were impressed so deeply upon our minds, that time could 
not blot them out; still, the beautiful images carved in our 
memories, standing in relief, like a cameo, emblazoned on our 
minds, we could not impart to others; we knew they were there, 
we constantly see them, and yet the words at our command are 
inadequate to tell of the hidden splendor we see so clearly, yet 
So one feels. when he attempis to paint with 
words, the brilliant plumage of the summer duck. There is nota 
bird that visits the North in field, forest or stream, that can com- 
are rightly 

We 
are apt to associate ducks, and perhaps correctly too, with cold 
and inclement weather, and when we have the one we anticipate 
But the summer ducks come in mild weather, stay 
up their young along running creeks, 
where alders and maples, willows and birch bend fraternally 
toward each other across some babbling brook, their topmost 
limbs intertwining affectionately, exchanging friendly greet- 
ings with each other as the night and day winds of summer cause 


Such are the places these pretty birds frequent and bring up 
They love to swim in the shallow water, male and 
female together, surrounded by tiny forms of yellow, their young, 
all busily engaged in nipping tender buds, picking up seeds, or 

ow happy 
Swimming at the side and under over- 
hanging banks, that seem like huge bluffsin comparison with 
turning their little heads sidewise as 
they watch a fly or grasshopper, as it clings to some waving blade 
of grass, just on the brink of the shore, and watching it with still 
grenter interest as it flies or jumpsso quickly down on some mos3- 
covered stone, their little stomachs craving the delicacy, while 
their father and mother watch them with pride and solicitous 
Then to see them when a fly or bug dropsinto the water; 
the whole flock scramble forit in haste, pell-mell, the fortunate 
zulps it down, fearing no indigestion, while the others, 
foiled, but not discouraged, swim on more determined than before. 
When they reach some old sunken log, its black body anchored in 
the shallow water, the little ones discover a perfect horde of 
The mother clambers on to the log, 
and basking in the sunshine, preens herself, stands up to her 
extreme height, then on her tip-toes, rapidly flits her wings to 
sustain her body, while the sun shines warmly and brightly on 
her, bringing plainly to view the golden red and purple of her 
wings, her dusky head shaded with green, the pure white of her 
dainty throat, and the yellow and mottled brown of her body. 
We admire her beauty, and yet, when we look at her mate, as he 
swims about in the shadow of the trees, then emerging into the 
open and unobstructed light, the beauty of the female is made 
He looks at his mate admiringly, as 
she sits on the log, her bright eyes constantly watching with 
The male constantly 
calls with plaintive cry, whee-whee, commencirg in a modulated 
quiverivg tone, and ending about four notes higher, dwelling on 
Such a mellow call it is, so sweet 
Its plaintiveness has often reminded me 


The drake, noticing the handsome coloring of the reflected 
feathers of his quict mate as she sits so quietly in the bright sun- 
shine, while not jealous of his spouse, at the same time, thinks he 

i Suddenly he springs up and 
alights on the outstretched limb of an old dead tree, whose trunk 
is whitened with age and theaction of the elements. How strange 
he seems up so high, resting contentedly and at home on the limb. 
He appears out of place, sitting so complacently in the tree, and 
yet he is doing ncthing uncommon, nothing unusual; for not only 
does he and his mate alight in trees, but they often build their 
strong enough 
to partially care for themselves. It looks odd tosee them in trees; 
about as strange and out of place as would a turkey or chicken 
As the drake alights On the tree, he 
settles in the full light of the midday summer’s sun; the warm 
winds play through grass and trees; pond-hlies, in snowy — 
to the 
breeze, as it moves so quietly over the rippling water, carry- 
ing to the secreted hunter delicate and sensuous perfumes. 
The drake gazes intently in the distance, as if his sharp 
eyes could penetrate woods and fields, and rnc looks 

e€ sees 
nothing to alarm hm, hears nothing but the faint tinkle of a bell, 
emitting its irregular and not unmusical sound as the bell-cow 
He bends his 
head gracefully, and looks down on his mate and their progeny. 
Each turn of his head, every movement of his body, discloses 
some new brilliancy of plumage, and he app: ars like a tropical 
bird, strayed from palmettoes and fig trees, and lost amid the 
It seems to us that such as he would feel 
lost, in a climate like ours, even in midsummer, for never in 
Looking at 
him as he sits there, we wonder if he really knows how exceed- 
ingly handsome he is; his clean-cut head, making a perfect out- 
line against the blue sky; his bright, sparkling eyes inclosed 
with lids of deepest carmine; the long .uft descending from the 
back of his head, and floating in a graceful plume down his 
neck; the upper part of his head between the eye and bill a 
deep green, so gorgeous in the sun’s bright rays that it looks 
ly polished and seems to cast off sparks of variegated 
colors, as it merges into purple und runs down his neck, 
then we notice his 
brown; the rump of similar colur tinged 
witn green; then greenish black, and then his plumage runs 
from dense black to purest white, combining all the coloring im- 
aginable, and adding to these tinges light and dark shades and 
reflected shadows that are simply indescribable—i have often 
looked at a rainbow, with all the perfect and beautiful colors 
know to Nature, and yet it seems to me that asummer duck has 
Has the reader ever seen the summer ducks at home 
If you have, and studied them unseen, or 
unheard, watching them in their wild freedom, showing their 
peculiar traits, tenderly guarding their young on a summer’s af- 
ternoon, while you lay full length in the grass, securely hidden, 
watching with growing interest each movement, entranced by 
he scene, completely carried away with the changing beauty, 

d the brilliant plumage of the birds, you will know why I ad- 


Their flight through the woods is very swift, and at dusk, they 
move from place to place, darting rapidly among the trees. in 


f They are good eating, but afford me 
the more pleasure seeing them in the woods, and I never shoot 


the current. Just above the pool is a rift extending 
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Sea and River fishing. 


Angling Talks. By George Dawson. Price 50 cents. Fly- 
Rods und Fly-Tackle. By H. P. Wells. Price $2.50. Fly- 
Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout. By J. H. Keene. 
Price $1.50. American Angler's Book. By Thad. Norris. 
Price $5.50. 































































































































TROUT IN COLORADO. ,; 


Oars Til., Oct. 31.—The last coherent recollection 
I have of my recent Colorada trip is that [ was try- 
ing to count the trout streams on the D. & R. G. R. R. 
between Pueblo and Durango, It is not certain that I 
got them all, but such as are mentioned are genuine 
trout streams, which afford good fishing, where he who 
runs may catch trout. The following is a partial list. 

The headwaters of the Arkansas, from a point twelve 
miles above Cafion City, are said to hold trout, though 
this stream is fished much more than the others men- 
tioned. The Rio Grande is a noble stream, full of noble 
fish. It supplied carloads of trout for the market when 
the State law permitted the sale of trout, and for years it 
has been fished by dozens and hundreds whose individual 
rapacity made the only limit to the catch. The Rio 
Grande is also much used for irrigating purposes. There 
is no State law requiring a farmer or ditch owner to pro- 
tect the head of a ditch by ascreen, and as a consequence 
the trout run out into the ditches. When the water is 
turned off, the dead trout are shoveled out of the ditches 
by the wagonload. The State pays no attention to this 
outrage, and the grangers oppose any act toward putting 
in the ditch screens. There is a limit to all things, and 
there is a limit for even the prolific Rio Grande. This 
year the trout supply is perceptibly less. In afew years 
more the same old story will have to be told, and the Rio 
Grande will be a troutless stream. This stream has al- 
ways furnished abundance of feed, and its fish have, in 
consequence, been noted for their great size. A 4lbs. 
trout is not unusual. One of 11lbs. weight is on record. 
A Mr. Pocahu once opened a beaver dam on a little tribu- 
tary of the Rio Grande, and took out twelve trout whose 
united weight was 108lbs. This last information was 
given me by Mr. H. W. Morse, of Pueblo. The mountain 
trout of Colorado run large. Mr. L. E. Franck, of Cafion 
City, lately took four, each of which was over 22in. in 
length. This was in the Eagle River, below Red Cliff. 
A dibs. trout was once killed with a stick at Del Norte, on 
the Rio Grande. Alamosa, Del Norte and Wagon Wheel 
Gap are the points to strike for the Rio Grande fishing. 

The Conejos River is a beautiful little stream, and 
affords good sport. So does the Las Pinas, said to be the 
first stream in the State to clear up for fly-fishing. The 
trout ascend this stream to the big gorge and fall back, 
lying in great numbers in the water near below. 

The Chama isa broad and lovely river, such as will 
drive the artist and the angler wild. It is reached via 
the railway station of that name. The scenery along 
this stream is bewitching. It lies also in a game country. 

The Brazos, about fourteen miles back from Chama, is 
a nearly virgin stream. There is no end to the trout one 
can take there. Here, as elsewhere in Colorado, the kind 
of fly is not of great importance, since the fish are un- 
educated. Thecoachman is very killing. 

The Navajo is another rattlmg mountain river. Its 
best fishing is back from the railway. It isa panorama 
of beauty. All this, and if possible more, may be said of 
the San Juan, which pours a nobie flood mile after mile 
along the railway, enough to drive a trout angler wild. 

The Blanco, the Piedra, the Florida, are all entrancing 
mountain rios, at which a hundred trout a day for a task 
would be a mere bagatelle. The Animas, a distance up 
from Durango, holds good trout, and the Pine River, near 
La Boca and above, is a pure river of joy and utter peace. 

How many #ther streams there are im this wonderful 
region I do not know. 1 only know that it seemed to me 
I had found a new country, and my chief emotion was 
one of absolute wonder that people will fool away time 
and money around the Adirondacks and Rangeleys, when 
this beautiful, beautiful, beau'iful country is here, full of 
nature and nature’s most exquisite work. 

It was very difficult, as I believe I mentioned in an 
earlier column, for me to leave the big mountains, then 
just beginning to whiten with the early snows. The 
longer I talked with Jim Curry, the conductor of the 
train on which I traveled over the mountains, the more 
fully convinced did I become that it was my duty to go 
fishing. I even picked out a natural quaking asp fly-rod 
Isaw growing down by the Yoltec Gorge. but the con- 
ductor would not stop the train for me to go cut it, nor 
did he allow me to try any of the streams which ran tan- 
talizingly near and troutful. At last, as we rolled into 
sight of Blanco Peak, the big white mountain which rises 
up over Alamosa. Jim Curry got to telling me about a 
big trout that lives in a pool near his ranch house, six 
miles above Dei Norte. This trout, it appeared, had been 
hooked by half a dozen different anglers, and by Mr. 
Curry himself a number of times, but after a tug or two 
he had always broken the tackle and gone away when he 
got ready. e was hard to raise to the surface, but when 
he did come up he fairly turned the river red, so bright 
was his vermillion. His weight was thought to be be- 
tween 7 and 10ibs. He was not averse to biting at any- 
thing he liked, but decidedly averse to coming out of the 
Rio Grande. 

The more Mr. Curry talked the worse I felt, and the 
upshot was I stopped at Alamosa and went up to Del 
Norte, a distance of thirty-one miles, and accompanied 
Mr. Curry out to his ranch. Taking dinner here, we had 
three hours and a half left free for tishing before we 
must take the train back to Alamosa. There were in the 
party Mr. Curry’s friends Mr. §. C. Jones and wife, and 
also his brakeman, Swan, and a lineman by the name of 
Mr. Murphy. Not having any tackle with me, Mr. Curry 
very kindly supplied me with an excellent spiit-bamboo 
rod and the appurtenances thereunto belonging, includ- 
ing an automatic reel, a new tool for me. 

The pool at which we fished was just above Mr. Curry’s 
house, and was the one where the hoary-headed old trout 
above mentioned had his domicile. The Rio Grande is 
here a swift and noisy stream, perhaps fifty or sixty yards 
wide, whose volume and rapidity is such that a nervous 


man would be apt to lose his head and his feet too while 


wading, as he must, nearly waist deep in the middle of 
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quite across the river; over this the water rushes wildly, 
swirling out into a pool forty by seventy yards in size, 
and perhaps eight or ten feet deep. The middle of this 
pool, just along the streak of white water, was the terri- 
tory for fly-fishing. The big trout in question usually la, 
in the deep eddy to the right of the current, and of whic 
the skill of. mortal had not yet availed to permanently 
allure him. 

Murphy and I waded out on the rift, and steadying our- 
selves up by getting our feet planted under a big stone, 
began to cast with the fly, using coachman and dark 
hackles. In a moment Murphy had a rise, and aftera 
moment of play in the heavy current, in which his six- 
ounce bamboo behaved admirably, he landed a pound 
trout. My turn then came, and while I was untying a 
knot in my line, the flies hanging in the water below me 
about ten feet, a wild-eyed trout of about a pound’s 
weight made a rush and ate my coachman. I let go the 
line and played the eager young fellow, finding that I 
had hold of a remarkably good fishing rod in Jim Curry’s 
bamboo. The rod was ordered made for Mr. Curry by 
his friend Mr. Holabird. It is an exceptionally good fly- 
casting rod and a great killer. I got my trout up to my 
feet, and having no landing net lifted him up by the line. 
He tied himself up in a bow-knot, and with a sort of 
watch-spring wriggle slid off and back into the water, 
with a wild, demoniac grin on hiscountenance. I didn’t 
want him, anyhow. Murphy now took a second small 
trout, and we then reluctantly stopped fishing and went 
down to a very good dinner, which Mrs. Curry had ready 
for us. 

After dinner we all five prepared a campaign against 
the old trout. Mr. Curry sat on the bank and directed 
the hostilities, Mr. Jones caught minnows, and the rest 
of us carried on the active warfare. For myself, I tied 
on a double leader and two double-snelled, double-hooked 
flies, a coachman and a black-gnat. Below this I tied 
on a large Sproat hook, on which I hung a minnow fully 
as long as my finger. My apology for this horribly 
bloodthirsty outfit is that I had only two hours left to 
fish, that the trout were said to be biting at nothing but 
minnows at that late date, that I didn't propose coming 
away from that pool with any story of broken tackle if I 
did happen to hook the old citizen we were after. 

A very polite aristocratic trout of about three-quarters 
of a pound obligingly took the coachman in out of the 
wet, and I landed him. Yet another, doubtless by acci- 
dent, and while making for the fly got mixed up with my 
minnow, and I apologized to him out on the beach. Then 
I apolog zed to myself and sent the minnow swinging 
out over he big pool again. I struck whatI thought was 
the foundation of the earth. 

“Look out, there!” cried Jim Curry from the bank, 
you’ve got one this time.” And to this the great curve of 
the rod and the grow! of the reel surely bore testimony. 
I knew the fish had taken the big hook, and resolved to 
hold him or lose him at once, I struck him again and 
again, hard enough to lengthen his backbone at least four 
inches. A deep and pacid calm settled over the land- 
scape, it seemed to me, when I found that the bony jaws 
had been penetrated and the fight was well begun. 

“Gentlemen, ‘I've got your fish,” I said with well- 
feigned quiet, after five minutes of rush and sulk and 
persistent boring to the bottom. 

‘Well, if you’ve got that trout, you've held him longer 
than anybody else ever did,” said Jim Curry, with a large 
doubt in his voice. 

“That’s all right,” said I loftily, shifting the rod from 
my tired right hand and letting the latter drop down into 
the water in which I was standing, ‘‘I’m that kind of a 
fisher. I was born in Fishtown, and this is my day to 
fish. I’m going to land him.” 

Nobody said anything to this, and I was soon busy with 
my contract. The rod was altogether lovely, and I soon 
learned to like the automatic reel, which never allowed 
the fish an inch of slack, no matter where he went. Five 
minutes more passed, I was using an awful strain on 
the rod, and this with effort to keep upright in the cur- 
rent, which threatened momentarily to wash me down 
and drown me in the eddy, tired me so that I wished 
something would happen. We had not yet seen the fish. 
These big fellows rarely leave the water as the smaller 
ones do, but tug and sulk for the bottom. At last I felt 
the old trout make a rushinandup. The reel kept up 
with him, and putting on another horse-power or so, I 
was delighted to see a swash and a swirl about forty 
yards below me, and an olive-green back broke above the 
surface of the foam. The back, it seemed to me, was 
about four feet long. 

“Gentlemen,” said I, in awe-struck tones, ‘‘that’s the 
original trout that got away from Adam. Say, I want to 
get out of here. He’ll eat me, sure! He’s coming for me 
now!” 

“Yes. ‘Pretty good fish,” said Jim Curry, as the trout 
came close in on his hunt after me. 

‘*Pretty good fish! What do you mean?” said I. ‘‘You 
don’t mean to tell me that isn’t your big trout!” 

‘Naw! T’other trout’s big as three of this one. Still, 
this isa pretty good trout, for a fellow that never fished 
in the Rio Grande before.” 

I treated this remark with scorn. 

Eighteen minutes passed after we began to time the 
fight till we thought it safe to try and lead him into shal- 
low water. I was almost as tired as the fish when Mur- 
phy got the landing-net under him and bore him out on 
the bank, an absolutely glorious, irradiant and truly 
noble creature.’ Dark olive on the back, shading down 
in salmon, pink, vermilion, white, with yellow tail shot 
full of black dots, and with all his multifold color laid 
over a frame of massive strength and sympathy—there 
may be things more beautiful, but I do not know them. 

‘Tell me, isn’t he the big one?” asked I. 

‘*No, honestly, he is not,” was the ra ‘That trout 
in there will weigh seven or eight pounds, possibly nine 
or ten. This one will weigh about four.” 

“Well, this is big enough for me,” said I. ‘I don’t 
need any bigger trout than this in my business. I want 
to go home now.” 

At this point a faint halloa from the lower end of the 
pool attracted our attention, and looking up we saw 
Swan playing a heavy fish in the deep water. His rod, 
which was a cheap wooden one, was bending at an ob- 
tuse angle in the middle. We knew he had no reel, but 
was fishing with his line tied to the end of his pole. We 
ran to his assistance, and from the bank could clearly see 
the big trout rushing up and down in the clear green 
water, Swan told us the trout had followed his flies and 






















































grasshopper bait into the shore like a pickerel several 
times, but had refused to bite until he offered him a piece 
of minnow, which latter he took at once. This trout was 
played skillfully for several minutes, and at last landed 
safely. He proved to be only just smaller than the one 
taken by myself, being not quite so portly, though quite 
aslong. The two made a beautiful picture. We con- 
cluded we had done enough, and therefore carried our 
prize down to the house and had a little jubilation. That 
evening, after hurried good-bys to my new-found friends, 
with whom I wish I could ce remained four or five 
yonre. I rolled East over the twisting D. & R. G., and at 
ength out from the solemn and majestic mountains, 
guardians of the well-springs of rest and peace, dignified 
holders of the cup of some forgetfulness. 

The dimensions of my trout were, length. 193in.; spread 
of tail, 5fin.; depth from dorsal fin down, 7}in. We had 
no means of weighing him, but he must have scaled four 
pounds, we thought. I don’t want any bigger trout than 
he was. I would be afraid of him. I took him with me 
to Great Bend, Kansas, to the coursing meet, and there a 
little party of us ate him up. For some time, when any 
one asked me if I thought the black and white dog would 
win in the puppy stakes, I absently answered that I 
would bet it would never weigh ten pounds. 

This is how we didn’t catch Jim Curry’s big trout. 
That trout is alive in that pool now, and open to all the 
world, A dozen skillful anglers of Del Norte and Ala- 
mosa know him, and all say he will weigh over seven 
pounds. There is a league sworn against him. All sorts 
of plans are laid for him. For instance, they are scour- 
ing all Del Norte for a live mouse, to be used as bait for 
him, a very large trout being taken near there on that 
bait. Jim Curry just sits back and laughs, and lays his 
money on the trout. ‘‘They can’t catch him,” he says, 
‘the’s too big for *em.” 

If they don’t catch him, they will certainly try. He is 
an actual and established fact. Arrangements have 
been made whereby, if he ever is caught. full description 
of the tackle, bait and rod, particulars of the fight, shall 
be given to the readers of FOREST AND STREAM; and I for 
one await the result with impatience. 

From these hurried words, judge whether or not there 
are trout in Colorado. E. Hoven. 


creek and caught twenty fair sized trout. These were the. 
first trout we had taken this season and were prized a 
good deal, especially at the supper table. We waited 
here three days for the river to get clear, and becoming 
discouraged at the prospect we broke camp and returned 
to St. Ignace. 


Here we took the train for Ozark, where we secured a 
team and started for the upper dam on the Pine River, 
where is located one of the lumber camps of the Mackinaw 
Lumber Company. The distance is ten miles and we 
arrived at the dam about noon. Before we let the team 
go back we tried the fishing and became satisfied that we 
wanted to stay there for a few days. Ina veryshort time 
our tent and fly were put up, table and benches make, 
hay brought from the stable for our bed, and dinner of 
trout, bacon, onions, potatoes, coffee, bread and butter 
prepared and on the table. The weather was extremely 
warm but there was a little breeze stirring, and as we sat 
under the awning before the royal feast we felt in high 
spirits and would not exchange places witha king. The 
river here has cut its way through an immense sand bank 
125ft. deep. A dam is built across with a sluice in 
the center. The pool below the dam is about 150ft. 
across and fairly alive with trout. The water from the 
sluice drops about five feet. and just here the water boils 
considerable, but a short distance away the surface of the 
pool is smooth and affords fine fiy-fishing. The Pine 
River region is pretty much all sand and at one time was 
covered with yellow pine timber. Deer must be very 
abundant in this section for we saw lots of them every 
day. Wolves came howling around our camp every 
night at dark but we were always too sleepy to be kept 
awake by them. The trout here are rather small, running 
from a quarter to a half pound each, but any quantity of 
this size can be taken. In four days’ fishing we caught 
two weighing one pound each. We called this Lazy 
Man’s camp, because there was so little work todo, wood, 
water and trout in abundance within 100yds. of camp. 

Friday afternoon the team came for us and we were 
taken to Alexandria, where we boarded the train and at 
9 P. M. arrived at Sault St. Marie. The ‘*Soo” is a won- 
derfully pretty place, and our stay of three days was 
scarcely long enough time to take in all its beauties. We 
went fishing twice in the rapids on the Canada side with 
fair success, but we spent most of our time watching the 
vessels passing through the ship canal.’ The view across 
the rapids is grand, and we were much impressed with 
this magnificent scene. The manner of taking whitefish 
from the rapids by the Indians is an interesting sight, 
and visitors sit for hours at a time watching them. 

On the following Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock we and 
our traps were dumped out of a big wagon on the south 
bank of the Unknown River, 140 miles from the ‘‘Soo.” 
We had come 125 miies by steamer and the remainder of 
the way in a farm wagon over a corduroy pike. The 
place we had selected for our camp was in a small clear- 
ing close to the river. In an hour we had the tent up, 
supper prepared and dispatched, and everything made 
snug for the night. The mosquitoes turned out in great 
numbers to greet us and were altogether too friendly for 
comfort. The next morning soon after daybreak found 
us up looking after our fishing tackle and preparing for 
sport if there were any to be had. We had comea long 
distance to fish this very river and here we were all ready 
to wade in and see what it would produce. 

About 50yds. below camp there is a bend in the river, 
and the water, after jumping alot of big boulders, makes 
its way to the opposite bank with a rush, and just here 
we tried our luck. George got the first cast and hooked 
something that surprised him greatly. His face was a 
study as he watched his line running out at a rapid rate, 
and it was a full minute, it seemed to me, before he got 
over his surprise and followed his fish down stream. In 
about ten minutes he shouted back that he had landed his 
fish. In the meantime I had fastened to one and had 
just landed him when George returned. The two weighed 
43lbs. George’s proved to be the heaviest by a quarter of 
a pound, though there seemed to be no difference in 
their size. We walked back tocamp much elated with 
the prospect and wondering what we would do with all 
the trout if our luck kept up as it started. In half an 
hour one of the trout which had been watching for flies 
and bugs in his native element was served smoking hot 
to hungry fishermen, along with common things such as 
potatoes and bread. We found some boards at an old 
mill near by and after breakfast madea table and benches 
and three live-boxes. We did not want to waste any 
trout, so the live-boxes were stationed along the river at 
convenient places. When our work was finished we 
tried the fishing again and by 4 o’clock had secured 25 
troyt, only a few of these weighing less than ilb. each, 
and two of them weighed 24lbs. each. 

We had an elegant camping place, the river was wide 
and shallow, just right for wading, with deep holes here 
and there and not a stick nor a log in it anywhere, no 
overhanging trees to bother and a stream full of trout 
ranging from one to four pounds. We did most of our 
fishing within two or three hundred yards of camp, and 
only went further away occasionally for a change. We 
used dark flies, as these trout would not touch a light color. 
There seemed to be no snrall trout in this river, as we 
rarely hooked one under a pound. One day George 
hooked a large trout, but it got away. We saw it several 
times and judged it would weigh over four pounds. The 
largest one we caught weighed three pounds and a half, 
then we got several weighing from two and a half to 
three and a quarter pounds each. The large one was 
taken the evening. before we broke camp, and two days 
after it weighed three and a quarter pounds on grocery 
scales. One day of the six that we were here it rained 
all day, and the mosquitoes were just awful. We could 
not loaf a minute, for the moment we stopped they would 
swarm around us so thick we could hardly see. George 
said something emphatic to them several times, but they 
did not seem to mind, at least they did not go where he 
told them to. The six days rolled around very quickly it 
seemed to us, and it was with many regrets that we 
pulled up stakes preparatory to leaving one of the pretti- 
est camping places and one of the best trout streams in 
Miclfigan. 

When the team came for us fifty of the largest trout 
were taken from the live-box and packed in a box with 
grass, and these with our traps were a in the wagon. 
Taking a last look at the rapids, we bade good-by to our 
friends the bears, deer, porcupines, trout and mosquitoes, 
climbed into the wagon and were off. Arriving at the 
boat landing we packed the trout carefully in pounded 


A TRIP TO THE “SOO.” 


N Saturday morning at 5 o’clock, June 9, 1888, our 
party of three from Columbus, Ohio, stepped off the 
Wagner at Indian River, Michigan. We were kindly re- 
ceived by the hotel men and the mosquitoes, the last 
eeneny were quite friendly. This is a pleasant little 
village situated one mile from Burts Lake, and five miles 
from Mullet and Twin lakes. The Sturgeon, Little 
Sturgeon, Pigeon and Maple rivers are ail grayling 
streams, and within a short distance of the village. At 
the head of Indian River, on a bluff overlooking the lake, 
are a number of cottages, owned chiefly by Columbus 
people. These were empty now, but later on they would 
be filled by happy ones from our own city. 

At 8 o’clock we were on the road to Pigeon River, 
where we intended to camp for a few days and fish for 
grayling. A lovely drive of seven miles over a sand road 
and through clumps of jack-pine trees brought us to 
the Pigeon, where we selected a camping place and soon 
had our tent up and everything in shape for business. 
The Pigeon is a pretty stream, rocky and very rapid, just 
the place for trout and grayling; but alas for our hopes 
of catching grayling; we did not get a rise all day though 
we whipped the stream faithfully for a distance of two 
miles, Fortunately we had brought some angle worms 
with us, and with these we caught some chubs, which 
were better than no fish. That night a thunderstorm 
came up and it rained in torrents, but our tent was a good 
one and we suffered no inconvenience. The next morn- 
ing at 4 o’clock Henry started afoot for Indian River, and 
at 9 o’clock was back again with a team to take us away 
from Pigeon River as there was no use of staying there 
if we could not catch any grayling. 

Arriving at Indian River at noon we chartered a tug to 
take us across Burts Lake to Indian Point, seven miles 
distant. It began to rain soon after we started, and when 
we reached the Point at 3 o’clock it was pouring down. 
We had some difficulty in getting our traps ashore on 
account of the wind and rain, but we finally succeeded 
in making the landing with everything all right. Ina 
very few minutes we had the tent up and our traps under 
cover; then around a big fire we tried to talk cheerfully 
and imagine that we were having fun. The mosquitoes 
were enjoying themselves at our expense. Toward even- 
ing it stopped raining, supper was cooked and disposed 
of, beds were made and then we sat around the fire 
smoking instead of going fishing. In the morning we 
all started out fishing, but after trying several hours we 
came back to camp without any bass. Later in the day 
we went to the mouth of Crooked River, where we had 
good success with the bass, bringing enough to camp to 
last us for two or three days. About a mile from the 
Point is an Indian village. There are about twenty 
families of them. They are very quiet, nice people, de- 

pending a great deal on the tourist for a living. 

We broke camp Tuesday evening, and in two rowboats 

ulled out for Indian River, where we arrived at 8 P. M. 
We had covered the eight miles in just two hours. At 
10 o’clock we went to bed, but not to sleep, for the bed 
Henry and I had was alive with bugs. We asked the 
landlord for another bed, but all were taken, so we sat up 
all night in the office playing cribbage. We boarded the 
5 o’clock train in the morning and arrived at St. Ignace 
at 8o’clock. It rained incessantly all day, and it was not 
until the following morning that we got started on Carp 
River, which we reached at 11A. M. We found the 
river very high and a gang of men were running logs, sc 
there was no fishing in the Carp for the present, that is 
for trout. There was a plenty of suckers, and big ones, 
too, some of them weighing 3 and 4lbs. each, and we got 
considerable sport taking these. Fly-fishing for suckers 
was something new to us, and we enjoyed it very well for 
a while. 

The recent heavy rains had washed out the two bridges 
between the mouth of the river and the dam, so there 
was no way to get there with a team. Henry and I 
walked to the dam the next day, the old trail we followed 
led through a swamp almost the entire distance, six miles, 
but it seemed twelve tous. We tried the fishing at the 
dam but there was too much water and we did not geta 
rise, On the way back to camp we stopped at a small 
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ice and sat’ down to wait for the steamer, which came 
about 7 P. M. We were soon aboard, feeling thankful 
that we had no more rides to take over corduroy roads. 
We had a very pleasant trip down the St. Mary’s 
River. Arriving at St. Ignace we secured passage on 
the steamer Alpena for Detroit, where we arrived in 
due time, and seven hours by rail from Detroit brought 
us to Columbus, O. We had given trout to several on the 
way home, the Captain of the Alpena got the large 
one, and we brought about thirty home with us, which 
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SOME PECULIARITIES OF THE OVA OF FISHES. 


[From the Journal of the Cincinnati Society of Natural History, 
July-October, 1883.] 


BY DR. JAMES A. HENSHALL. ; 
ISHES constitute the oldest as well as the most numer- 





were divided among our friends. Our trip had been a 
glorious success, and if we live, and nothing happens to 
bg next June will find us on the banks of the Un- 


own River. JACK, 
CoLumBUs, O., Oct. 31. 


THE TOMAHAWK LAKES. 


AUSAU, Wis., Oct. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Some time in the spring I wrote you a letter re- 
garding the illegal taking of fish in northern Wisconsin. 
In this letter I referred to the firm of Mann Brothers, of 
Minocquo, and condemned them for aiding in this ille- 


gal fishing. 


I have since then come to the conclusion that I did 
them some injustice, and I desire to set the matter right 
so farasI can. I have met the gentlemen since I wrote 
you, and they tell me that they have never taken any fish 


legally nor hired others to do so, and that their sole 


offense has been the purchasing of fish of the Indians, 


who live in large numbers on a reservation near by. 


They claim that these fish were caught by the Indians on 
their reservation, and that during last winter the firm 
dealt in these fish alone, and did not do any general buy- 


ing of fish. 


I presume that the Indians have the right to take fish 
on their reservation, and that Mann Brothers were doing 


nothing illegal in buying and selling the fish so caught. 


T have further found that both members of the firm are 
very cheerfully coéperating with our game wardens in 
hunting up offenders against the game laws, and with 
their aid we expect shortly to have a game warden ap- 
pointed at Minocquo who will put a stop to the destruc- 
tion of fish in the Tomahawk Lakes. I have found these 
gentlemen as anxious as I am myself to preserve the 
fish and game, and I cheerfully testify to their sincerity 
in this regard, and 1 hope that their future efforts and 


this letter will counteract any impression that may have 


gone abroad to the effect that they were hostile to the 


enforcement of the game laws. NEAL BROWN. 





THE ANGLING SEASON. 


To season of 1888 is practically closed for the angler 
north of Virginia, In that State the pike and bass 


inay be taken for some time yet, while the salt water 
fishing is still good. Further south the fishing will be 


found good up to January, while in Florida it can hardly 
be said to close at all, for with the exception of days of 
rough water there is something to catch every day in the 


year. The laws of New York permit black bass to be 
taken all through December, but in most parts of the 


State the bass go into deep water before November and 


decline to take food of any kind until the waters get 
warm in the spring. The pike (Zsox) will bite all winter, 


and are taken through the ice at such times as it is not so 


thick as to require too much labor to cut the holes, but 
this sort of fishing is mainly done by those who are look- 


ing for fish more than for sport, and does not attract the 


class of anglers to whom we refer. 

About New York city there is stilla possibility of striped 
bass in the Kills, or at Hell Gate, but it is uncertain and 
but few try it. The few country boarders still lingering 
on Long Island are to be seen taking the little tomcods, 
which have now begun their winter run into the harbors, 


and the boys are looking forward to the main run of this 


small fish, which gives them a deal of fun. The bluefish 
season is over, and has been quite good, and the same 
may be said of the striped bass, good catches of which 
have been made at the famous bass clubs which abound 
in Martha’s Vineyard. Weakfish and kingfish have been 
fairly plentiful along the New York and New Jersey coasts. 

The trouting was fair in Maine waters during the 
early part of the season, but the abundance of rain and 
the consequent rise of the streams and lakes in the fall 
rendered the fishing poor in the latter part of the season, 
a fact which promises well for next spring, for the fish 
are there. In the Adirondacks the trouting has not 
averaged as well as in former years and our informants 
differ as to the cause, some attributing it to the killing of 
so many small fish and others to various causes. Fsom 
what we learn it has been an off year for trout from 
Massachusetts to Michigan. On the Pacific coast the 
trout have been taken in good numbers in most of the 
waters of Oregon and California, while trout fishing in 
Virginia and West Virginia seems to have been better 
this year than in any other parts of the country from 
which we have heard. 

Now that the rods are laid away nothing remains for 
the angler but to look over his tackle occasionally during 
the winter, rejecting such parts of it as appear to be 
worn or weak, look fondly at the torn fly and frayed gut 
that played a part iu landing the big fish of the season, 
and relate just how it was landed, and then hang the fly 
on the birch bark or shingle which displays the outline 
of the fish, to show to anglers who may drop in to swap 
fishing yarns and compare notes on the merits of tackle 
and of waters. 


THAT REPORTED Bic Bass.—Belvidere, N. J., Oct. 32. 
Editor Forest and Stream: Absence from home has pre- 
vented my answering your note of Oct. 19 concerning a 
large bass reported caught at Phillipsburg, near here. 
An extraordinarily large bass was reported caught in the 
turbine wheel running the factory of Marsh’s mill at 
Pillipsburg some time since, and the weight given as 
9lbs. The mill is fed from the Delaware River. I have 
made inquiry and fail to receive definite information. A 
number of persons claim to have seen the fish, and some 
insist it was a bass while others say not; opinions vary 
also as to the weight. I think the case is too indefinite to 
put on record as a fact.—K, F. A. 








KEOKUE, Iowa, March 12, 1883.—J. F. Breitenstein, Esq., Keokuk, 
Ia.: Dear Sir: The box of U.S.C.Co. paper shells that I received 
from you last fall I tried, and found them to be all that you 


.claimed, and better than any shell I ever used, not one of them 


missing fire. Yours truly,. (Signed) T. J. Lowrre.—Adv. 














ous forms of vertebrate life, which might naturally be 
inferred when we consider that nearly three-fourths of the 
surface of the globe is covered with water, and that all of 
this ‘‘world of waters,’’ from the vast depths of the bound- 
less sea to the tumbling rill of the mountainside, is teeming 
with fish life, from the huge vampire or devilfish, measur- 
ing 20ft. across its wing-like pectorals, to the little naked, 
nest-building sickle-back; or from the cruel, rapacious 
scourge of the ocean, the man-eating shark, to the diminu- 
vai tal darter of the spring brook, barely an inch 
in length. 

We might also infer from this great difference in the size, 
form and habits of fishes the fact that there is more diver- 
sity in the eggs of fishes than in any of the oviparous 
vertebrates. 

While most all of the sharks and rays are viviparous, all 
of the true fishes, with a very few exceptions (which bring 
forth their young alive), are oviparous; and it is my inten- 
tion to merely allude to some of the peculiarities of the ova 
of afew of the multitude of piscine species inhabiting the 
waters of the earth. 

Among birds, from the ostrich of the old world to the 
humming bird of the new, we find a close similarity in the 
form and construction of their eggs. Likewise, in regard 
to the ova of reptiles, we observe the same general likeness 
—those of the turtles all resemble each other, as do those of 
batrachians approach more nearly those of fishes in appear- 
ance, but they still preserve a general and characteristic 
similarity. 

The ova of all of the true fishes are spherical in form, 
though in some of the related or lower forms they are oval 
or semi-elliptical. The ova of some species, as the salmon, 
brook trout, shad, etc., are separate and apparently smooth 
on the surface, like so many pellets of shot, while those of 
other species are provided with minute threads or filaments, 
by means of which they become attached to each other or to 


foreign substances. Some adhere singly to weeds or other 


objects, some float singly, some sink to the bottom singly, 
while others are held together by strips and bands of masses 
of adhesive or glutinous material, by which they become 
attached to plants, sticks or pebbles, or float on or near the 
surface, and still others are carried about by the male fish 
in various places or receptacles of its body until they are 
hatched. 

Not only do the ova of fishes differ very much in appear- 
ance, but there exists a great diversity in their size, and 
consequently in the number of eggs produced by the differ- 
ent species—thus in a marine catfish the ova are as large as 
robin eggs; in the salmon they are one-fourth of an inch, 
and in the brook trout three-sixteenths of an inch in dia- 
meter: in one of the gars they are, with their envelope, a 
fourth of an inch in diameter, while in the eel they are 
almost microscopic. 

The number of eggs produced by a female fish varies ac- 
cording to its age and weight. In several species of familiar 
fishes the number of their eggs have been ascertained by 
careful and accurate calculations to be as follows: In the 
marine catfish (G@. felis), from 10 to 30 eggs; brook trout, 
from 100 to 1,800; salmon, 5,000 to 15,000; black bass, 5,000 to 
20,000; lake trout, average, 15,000; sea herring, 10,000 to 30,- 
000; shad, 25,000 to 100,000; whitefish, 20,000 to 70,000; pike, 
average, 100,000; mackerel, 300,000 to 500,000; Spanish mack- 
erel, 300,000 to 1,500,000; halibut, 2,000,000; striped bass, 2,000,- 
000; carp, average, 500,000; sturgeon, as many as 7,000,000; 
cod, 9,000,000, while in the eel there are also several millions. 

It has not been many years since all fishes were supposed 
to deposit their _— upon the shoals of the seashores or 
upon the beds of shallow inland streams, where the ova 
rested until hatched; but we now know that many marine 
ae deposit their eggs at the surface of the ocean, where 
they float until incubation is complete. 

In 1864, Prof. G. O. Sars, of Norway, first discovered that 
the eggs of the cod floated at the surface. Since then the 
investigations of Prof. Alexander Agassiz and Mr. John A. 
Ryder have added largely to our knowledge of floating eggs. 
Mr. Ryder characterizes several types of buoyant ova: 1. 
Those in Which the specific gravity of the yolk is diminished, 
as in the egg of the cod; 2. Those in which large oil drops, 
in an eccentric position, aid in causing the eggs to float: 3. 
Those in which a very large oil drop causes the ovum to float 
even in fresh water. The other conditions are: 1. That the 
egg be free and not adhesive, with a thin membrane, and, 2. 
That it be immersed in water having a greater density than 
1.014. 

Among the fishes which produce floating ova may be men- 
tioned the cod, mackerel, Spanish mackerel, bonito, cusk, 
haddock, many of the flounders, etc. A very curious and 
interesting contrivance for causing ova to float on the sur- 
face, which otherwise would sink to the bottom, is that 
resorted to by the beautiful paradise fish of China. The 
male fish constructs a floating raft by expelling from his 
mouth bubbles of air coated with fatty secretion, which, 
collecting on the surface, cling together, until a raft of viscid 
scum, several inches in extent, is formed. After the eggs of 
the female are deposited and fertilized on the bottom, in the 
usual manner, i male collects them in his mouth and 
ejects them into this frothy receptacle, which he keeps in 
constant repair, and preserves its buoyancy by additional 
fatty bubbles, until the young fry are hatched out, which 
occurs in about two days. Another method for floating the 
ova is that of the Lophius, or goosefish—the eggs, number- 
ing about 50,000, are inclosed in a ribbon-shaped, gelatinous 
mass about a foot wide and forty feet in length, which floats 
near the surface. 

Among the fishes which produce adhesive eggs are the 
little black-head minnow (P. dromelas) and the goldfish. 
The male black-head deposits the fecundated eggs singly 
upon the under sjde of leaves of water plants and watches 
them unceasingly until hatched. The ova of the goldfish 
are deposited singly upon the weeds and mosses in a similar 
manner, 

The eggs of the yellow perch are held together in narrow 
strips or ribbons of a glutinous character. Adhesive eggs 
of other species, as the black bass, sunfishes, catfishes, etc., 
are deposited in masses in shallow nests or depressions on 
the bottom; and still others deposit their spawn in var- 
iously-shaped adhesive masses upon alge, roots and sub- 
merged objects. 

The eggs of the myxine, or hag, are oval in shape, envel- 
oped oy et cesses and provided at each end with short 
filaments terminating in triple hooks, by which they attach 
themselves to each other anid probably to foreign objects. 

Perhaps the most curious and bizarre of all fish ova are 
those of the oviparous sharks and rays, which are quad- 
rangular horny capsules or cases, 2 or 3in. in length, with 
long filaments at the corners, which coil about seaweeds and 
other objects. These horny cases, in the Port Jackson 
sharks of the Pacific, are twisted into a spiral form. 

In some of the flying fishes the eggs are entirely covered 
with delicate filaments which entwine with each other, and 
they are thus held together in considerable masses; and ina 
similar manner the eggs of the gudgeon (Menidia notata) 
of the Chesapeake Bay, are held together, there being four 
long and slender threads attached to one side of each egg. 





You are all familiar with the polygamous, four-spined 
stickleback, the male of which species builds a cunning, 
basket-like nest between the upright stems of water plants, 
in which he induces his several wives to deposit their eggs. 
and which he watches and cares for until hatched. Someo 
the fishes of the Gulf Stream—notably the Antennarius— 
build a kind of nest among the floating seaweed; also the 
snakehead fish (Ophiocephalus) of India, and a small catfish 
(Callichthys) of South America, construct nests of bits of 
waterweeds, in which the ova is deposited and carefully 
tended by the male. Z 

Among the fishes which carry the ova in various portions 
of the body until hatched may be mentioned the marine cat- 
fish (Galeichthys felis) of our Southern coasts. The female 
Rath in a slight depression in the sand, ten or twenty 

ellowish-white eggs as large as Malaga grapes, which are 

ecundated by the male and then taken into his mouth and 
placed between the leaves of his gills, where he retains them 
until the young are hatched and able to take care of them- 
selves. At this time his pharynx is enormously distended 
and presents a very curious and comical appearance, 

Agassiz, during his journey up the Amazon, discovered a 
species that incubated its eggs in the mouth, and Dr. Lortet 
gives some very interesting observations on the similar 
Ss of a — (Tilapia simonis) belonging to 

ake Tiberius, in Palestine. The female deposits about 
two hundred eggs in a shallow excavation, which are 
first fecundated by the male and then taken, one after an- 
other, into his mouth, where they are retained in the buccal 
cavity, distending the cheeks in an extraordinary manner. 
The eggs hatch in several days, and the young fishes are 
pressed one against the other like the grains of a ripe 
pomegrantae. The mouth of the father becomes so distended 
that his jaws cannot meet, and he presents a very strange 
appearance. Some of the young continue to live and de- 
velop among the folds of the gills; others have their heads 
turned toward the mouth of the parent and do not quit the 
sheltering cavity till they are about 4in. long. 

Prof. Jeffries Wyman, of Boston, describes a singular con- 
trivance of a species of armored fish (Aspredo) of South 
America. The male fish is provided, during the breeding 
season, with a numerous series of little stalks on the under 
surface of the abdomen, upon which the eggs are received 
and carried until hatched. ’ 

In the well-known Hippocampus, or sea-horse, a pouch is 
developed ia the male, under the tail, in which the ova are 
placed and finally hatched, the young escaping through a 
small opening in the anterior part of the pouch. In the 
pipefish (Siphostoma) a similar pouch is developed in the 
male for the same purpose, but is formed by a fold of skin 
from each side of the trunk and tail, the free margins being 
united in the median line. In another allied fish (Solenos- 
toma) the inner borders of the ventral fins unite with the 
skin of the body and form a large pouch for the reception of 
the eggs, where they are retained by numerous filaments ar- 
ranged along the ventral rays. 

In another queer species called the lumpsucker (Cyclop- 
terus lumpus), the male digs a pit between the stones of the 
bottom of shallow portions of the sea, in which the female 
deposits several hundred thousands of eggs, which are ten- 
derly watched over by the male until they are hatched, when 
the young attach themSelves by their suckers to the body of 
the male, who carries them about with him until they are 
able to care for themselves. 

It is worthy of notice that, in every instance mentioned of 
the ova being guarded and cared for, or transported in vari- 
ous receptacles on the body of the parent, it is the male fish 
that performs these various duties. The part of the female 
in the reproduction of its species seems to end with the de- 
position of the ova. 


THE WORK IN MISSOURI. 


7" E superintendent of the hatching ponds of the Mis- 

souri State Fish Commission, which are located in 
Forest Park, this city, is now engaged in draining them for 
the purpose of separating the various kinds of fish and plac- 
ing them in store ponds, so as to be easy of access when 
wanted by residents of this State for the stocking of streams 
or lakes in this State. 

It is only a few years since the establishment of a fish com- 
mission in this State, and to form an estimate of the good 
done would be something very difficult todo. One thing is 
certain, that according to the last report of the Commission, 
everything looks favorable and promising. Many thousands 
of bass, croppie and German ae are sent annually to all 
parts of the State, and that it has been the means of not only 
furnishing sport for the angler, but food for the people, 
there’s no doubt. 

The bass, during the past season, from some unexplain- 
able reason, have not thrived as well as usual. The croppie 
have increased in a wonderful ratio; also is this true of the 


carp. 

At the exposition which closed last week the State Fish 
Commission had a tank with a number of different varieties 
of fish in it on exhibition, which proved quite attractive and 
interesting to the many thousands of spectators who paid 
the show avisit. 

Many were the questions asked by parties as they gazed 
into the water of the tank in which the fish were, wanting 
to know why the German carp was brought to this country, 
and no doubt a great many readers of FOREST AND STREAM 
will be asking the same question when a read this. To 
answer all questions pertaining to this excellent food fish the 
following is from the remarks of a gentleman who has trav- 
eled much in Europe and takes great interest in the propa- 
gation of fish: ‘‘There is no doubt as to the great value of the 
carp as a food fish. In Europe, especially in Germany, he is 
ranked with the salmon family as atable fish. In 1880 and 
1881, I spent one year in travel in Europe with my family, 
making my headquarters in Paris; we made frequent visits 
of a month each to the various countries of Europe. 
visited Germany twice, and remained some weeks at each 
visit. Through the American Minister at Berlin I was 
enabled to visit the princes carp ponds or farms, and had 
every opportunity of learning the reputation as to food value 
of the carp. I talked wita persons of all classes on the sub- 
ject, and heard no dissenting voice from the universal opinion, 
that karpfen was a good, sound, reliable food fish. In the 
lower and middle classes people were enthusiastic in his 
praise, each one giving his or her method of cooking a carp, 
and declaring it the best of all fish. In fact, a carp, properly 
cooked, seemed a necessity on all important occasions, as at 
Christmas, New Year’s, family dinings and reunions, etc. 
lf space permitted, I could give instances where I saw live 
carp in tubs of water at fairs and festivals, ready to be 
selected ey the customer, cleaned and broiled in his presence 
and served hot, from an extempore cooking apparatus under 
a tent or in the open air. 

‘“‘My memory now recalls especially such a scene on the 
Marschfeld, or drilling grounds, in the suburbs of Munich, 
Bavaria, during the great autumn. festival, called in Ger- 
many the Volksfest. There is no place or occasion to better 
study the habits of a rE than at their fairs or festivals. 
There you meet all classes commingling without restraint. 
In strolling through the streets of tents and temporary 
booths, lined with all manner of devices for amusement and 
profit in catering to the wants and tastes of the promiscuous 
throng of happy people, we found an extemporized restaurant 
or places where carp could be selected alive from tubs, 
cleaned and cooked to order. It was the first time I had 
seen carp alive outside of the Forest Park ponds. While 
looking into the tubs and admiring the fish, by some acci- 
dent the temporary platform upon which the tubs were 
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THE SPANIELS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Fellows intimates in his latest effusion that I was 
started in “this thing” by your “‘special’’ London reporter; 
but be is at fault. Away back in the early summer months 
I wrote in FoREST AND STREAM, agitating for spaniel field 
trials, and, to my surprise, my letter elicited not a single 
response, though the Stock-Keeper’s correspondent wrote in 
that paper that ‘‘some (italics mine) of our spaniel men”’ 


- were agitating the subject. As I have said-before I expected 


Mr. Fellows’s support in the matter and own I was disap- 
pointed in the man. 

Again he rings the changes on his determination to refrain 
from assuming a sitting posture until ‘“‘the sporting spaniel 
is in its proper place.”” In what way could that much to be 
desired end be so speedily achieved as by the adoption of 
trials in the field? Put your shoulder to the wheel, man, 
help us to get our field trials and then—be at rest. 

By the designation of ‘‘the kids’? I presume Mr. Fellows 
points to those gentlemen who have gone into “‘the fancy”’ 
since his debut “thirteen years since.’’ Let us see how he 
has fared at their hands. is first serious set back, that I 
remember at this moment, was received through the medium 
of Brahmin, owned by a “boy” called Rendle. (How mad 
“Uncle Dick’ was, too!) And now what chance has he in 
the varieties they have actually gone in for with ‘“‘boys’’ 
Nelles, West, Oldham and Willey ? 

The more I think over that “‘little’’ matter the blacker it 
looks. In two particulars Mr. Fellows was in error as given 
in the list of Silk’s winnings in the Buffalo catalogue. He 
challenged any brace of cocker spaniels, yet he claims one of 
the brace to be ‘“‘champion field trial spaniel of America!’’ 
Mr. Fellows should be informed that in sporting matters 
when achallenge is made, and by no one accepted, it is en 
régle to insert the clause ‘‘by default” in quoting a title so 
won. 

Is “the sire of champions” one of Silk’s ‘‘winnings”’ ? 
Really, the N. D. C. and A. K. C. should take steps for the 
suppression of ‘“‘free ads’”’ of this description. QUESTER. 


COYOTE “COURSING.” 


UTCHINSON, Kan., Oct. 27.—On Friday, Oct. 26., the 

meeting, as a coursing meet, was over, and there should 
have been public announcement of the failure torun out the 
stakes, and public explanation of the reasons therefor. In- 
stead of this the management of the association saw fit, 
under the name of the association and ostensibly under its 
immediate auspices, to resort to a catch-penny scheme to 
which it is to be hoped neither this association nor any other 
will ever again resort. Two wild coyotes had been captured 
and general posting of the town took place to the effect that 
at 2 P. M. the ‘“‘Reno-Barton pack of foxhounds’’ would en- 
gage in a “grand wolf hunt at the coursing grounds.’”’ No 
one had a distinct idea of what the affair would be, but 
several hundred people paid the admission fee to find out. 
At about 2:45 the *‘grand wolf hunt” began. The spectators 
were asked to take their places inside the inclosed three- 
quarter track. In the outside grounds, entirely inclosed by 
a tight wire fence through which a rabbit could not pass, let 
alone a coyote, the poor devil of a captive coyote was turned 
down and asked to obligingly run about a while before 
he was killed. Dr. Royce kindly consented to ‘‘shoo’’ the 
coyote along the fence a little way, and at certain points 
along the fence ‘‘judges’’ were stationed, whose onerous duty 
was to see whether the red or white collared dogs were ahead 
in this most truly novel coursing match, whose primary 
design was to catch quarters and whose secondary was to 
murder a captive animal which, given a fair chance, would 
have shown itself of courage and endurance. (It should be 
announced that Mr. Arthur Mussey, the regular judge ofthe 
meet, had no idea of the nature of the task he was asked to 
perform, else he would not have acted on that day.) 

Mr. Allison and Dr. Royce had managed to get the coyote 
scared along the fence as much as halfa mile when the 
hounds were turned loose. The poor animal was running 
with mouth open, panting, scared nearly beyond effort, and 
seeking — for some loophole of escape from what even 
a coyote could tell was an unsportsmanlike death trap. 
Following the cries of the pursuing—or let us rather say the 
“shoo-ing’’ horsemen—the dogs ran at full cry down the 
track, fifty yards off on the wrong side for wind, cut across 
a corner to Dr. Royce, who was riding after the ‘‘chase,”’ 
and ran into the coyote at the north fence. Did that end 
the hunt? Notatall. The coyote was taken away from the 
dogs and put down to crawl around his death trap once 
more in this truly “grand” wolf hunt, put on foot by men 
professedly vupholders of legitimate sport. Again the hounds 
galloped around the fence, and again ran into the puzzled 
and heartbroken creature, which panted slowly on, hunting 
a way out into the a where it could have fair play and a 
show for its life. This time, fortunately, the hounds killed 
it, and put an end to the disgraceful exhibition. The repre- 
sentatives of FOREST AND STREAM and another sportsman’s 
paper protested against this affair as being “eT cruelty 
to animals, and in no wise fit to be called sport. They were 
told by one Muskimmons, an attache of the grounds, that if 
they did not like it they could leave. At this point FOREST 
AND STREAM’S reporter withdrew from the grounds, not 
caring to witness or give notice to such an affair, except to 
stigmatize it as a piece of abominable cruelty, and one al- 
together unworthy of real sportsmen’s countenance. 

OREST AND STREAM bas not a word to say against charg- 
ing an admission fee to witness any legitimate sport, and 
certainly FOREST AND STREAM is the best friend the National 
Coursing Association has; but neither this paper nor any 
other respectable paper can for one moment support a phase 
of sport in which fair playis on the face of it entirely 
barred out. It is of course plainly understood by FOREST 
AND STREAM that this lamentable affair of the ‘‘grand wolf 
hunt’’ had nothing to do with coursing, and nothing to do 
with what are supposed to be the first objects of the 
National Association; but it has this special misfortune 
about it, that it brings the fair and grand sport of coursing 
into disrepute through the indirect relation it gains by ap- 
pearing on coursing grounds and under the management 
of those who claim to be coursing men and managers. The 
association can not succeed if it covers such side show 
schemes with its skirts. Let it not be too anxious to make 
a few quarters of dollars. Let it goslowly and carefully, 
os always first the idea of fair play and working to 

rfect the conditions of a sport which is on the eve of a great 

evelopment, and it cannot fail of a rapid and pronounced 
success, in which the sporting press will not only rejoice, 
but will assist. Letit go on with a few more “‘grand wolf 
hunts’’—in a pen—and it will lose just that honest and re- 
spectable support which it. cannot afford tolose. Of its 
position in this matter FOREST AND STREAM is absolutely 
sure. The right of the case dictates the position. This is 
further supported by the verdict of the spectators, who 
almost universally joined in public and vehement condem- 
nation of a wolf hunt, in which the wolf was doomed before 
he ran. The public knows what sport is. It will not long 
pay to see a false sport. H. 


A DENVER COURSING MEET. 


Mr. E. R. Mason, clerk to the woolsack in Des Moines Cir- 
cuit, is local headquarters for racing news. Not only is he 
fond of fast horses, but of that other yet more rapid animal, 
the greyhound, ot which he has some good specimens. 

Apropos of greyhounds, they tell me that the fancy exhi- 
bition rider, Miss Belle Burke, left her fastest racing grey- 
hound, a well bred bitch, at Creston, Iowa, last summer, 


The bitch was sick and unfit to run or travel. She has now 
uite recovered, and they say is faster than anything down 
that country. 

It is surprising how little the general public knows of the 
sport of coursing. When I spoke hereof the meet of the 
American Coursing Club nobody was quite sure what kind 
of a —s it was. I labored patiently as best I knew to 
advance the intelligent interest in what is perhaps destined 
to be the coming American sport. 

Apropos of coursing, I have a bit of news which nobody 
but FOREST AND STREAM knows. Denver is going to have 
a coursing meet, an inclosed one. Movements are this 
month on foot toward the Fat of the grounds, which 
will lie within four miles of the city and will be reached by 
rapid transit. Fifteen thousand dollars will be expended if 
necessary; nothing will be done by way of an exhibition till 
everything works smoothly, and when Denver does turn 
loose she will do it “‘with a meet as is a meet.’’ The names of 
the gentlemen interested are known, but are withheld by 
their request for business reasons. It is fair to call this 
good news for ee Denver is the city to make such an 
enterprise go fast and furiously. Score another for coursing. 
In five years there will be a dozen big meets. 


HEMPSTEAD COURSING CLUB. 


The first meet for this season of the Hempstead Coursing 
Club was held at Cedarhurst, L. L., last Saturday. The 
aoe grounds of the ae Hunt Club were used as a 

eld. Thirty-one rabbits had been provided. The day was 
fine in the morning, but it rained in the afternoon. August 
Belmont, Jr., was master of ceremonies. W. Rutherfurd 
ee the rabbits. All the rabbits but one were killed. 

The officers were: Judge, Mr. A. Belmont Purdy; Breed 
Judge, J. E. Cowdin; Field Steward, O. W. Bird; Fla; 
Steward, J. L. Kernochan; Secretary, A. Belmont, Jr., an 
Slipper, German Hopkins. Summaries: 


NOVICE STAKES. 

An open sweepstakes for fox-terriers of 20lbs. or under, at $2 
each, play or pay, with a silver cup presented by Mr. James L. 
Kernochan to the winner. The runner-up to receive 25 per cent. 
of the stake and a pewter mug. Fifteen entries: ; 


First Round. 

J.B. Kernochan nominates A. Belmont Purdy’s white, black 
and tan dog Pincher, who beat T. B. Burnham’s white, black and 
tan dog Jack. 

L. and W. Rutherfurd’s white dog Warren Spider beat S. D. 
Ripley’s white dog Bayonet. 

H. B. Richardson’s white, black and tan dog Meadow Brook 
Jack beat E. Kelly’s white and tan dog Earl Leicester. 

H. P. Frothingham’s white and tan dog Mugwump, C. Rath- 
bone’s white, black aud tan an Beverwyck ee F. O. Beach’s 
white, black and tan bitch Media, Blemton Kennels’ white and 
tan bitch Tiara and O. W. Bird’s white, black and tan bitch War- 
ren Jingle had byes. 

Second Round. 

Pincher beat Mugwump, Beverwyck Tippler beat Warren 

Spider, Tiara beat Media, and Meadow Brook Jack beat Warren 


Jingle. 
Third Round. 
Beverwyck Tippler beat Pincher, Meadow Brook Jack beat 


Tiara. 
Final Round. 
Beverwyck Tippler beat Meadow Brook Jack. 


ROCKAWAY CUP. 


An open sweepstakes for fox-terriers of 18lbs. or under at $3 
each, play or pay, with a cup presented by the Rockaway Steeple- 
chase Association for the winner. The runner-up to receive 25 
per cent. of the stakes and a pewter mug. Nineteen entries. 


First Round. 


L. and W. Rutherfurd’s white dog Warren Spider beat T. B. 
Burnham’s white, black and tan dog Jack. 

C. Rathbone’s white, black and tan dog Beverwyck Tippler 
beat A. T. French’s white and tan doz Blemton Volunteer. 

J. B. Kernochan nominates A. Belmont Purdy’s white, black 
and tan dog Pincher, who beat F. O. Beach’s white, black and tan 
bitch Media. ; , i 

O. W. Bird’s white, black and tan bitch Warren Jingle beat H. 
P. Frothingham’s white and tan bitch Lottery. 

H. V. R. Kennedy’s white, black and _ tan dog Antic beat Blem- 
ton Kennels’ white, black and tan dog Regent Vox. 

Edward Kelly’s white, black and tan bitch Votary a bye. 


Second Round. 
Warren Spider beat Votary, Beverwyck Tippler beat Pivcher, 
Autic beat Warren Jingle. 
Third Round. 
Warren Spider beat Tippler, Antic a bye. 


Final Round. 
Antic beats Warren Spider, after an undecided. 


COTTON-TAIL STAKES. 


An open sweepstakes for fox-terriers of 16lbs. or under, at $2 
each, play or pay, with $20 added to the winner; the runner up to 
receive 50 per cent of the stakes and a pewter mug. Sixteen entries. 


First Round. 

L. & W. Rutherfurd’s white and tan bitch Warren Dainty beat 
H. P. Frothingham’s white and tan bitch Lottery. 

C. Rathbone’s white, black and tan bitch Blemton Lilly beat 
Blemton Kennels’ white, black and tan dog Dusky Trap. 

A. T. French’s white and tan dog Blemton Volunteer, E. D. Mor- 
gan’s white, black and tan dog Tancred, L. & W. Rutherfurd’s 
white dog Warien Discord and James Mortimer’s white, black 
and tan bitch Suffolk Siren had byes. 


Second Round. 


Warren Dainty beat Tancred, Blemton Lilly beat Blemton Vol- 
unteer, Warren Discord beat Suffolk Siren. 


Third Round. 
Warren Dainty beat Blemton Lilly; Warren Discord a bye. 


Deciding Round. 
Warren Discord beat Warren Dainty. 


The second day of the season is announced Thanksgiving 
Day and the third on Christmas Day. 


CONCERNING RELIABILITY AND RECORD. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ‘ 

Having said all that is necessary about the ‘“‘practical’’ of 
Mr. Davey’s letter, I will now add a few lines anent the 
London fancier’s very unreliable statement. Itis well known 
to all readers of this journal! that I have the honor of report- 
ing for FOREST AND STREAM many of the large and import- 
ant shows. Mr. Davey will not deny having said that the 
FOREST AND STREAM’S reports were ahead of all others; and 
it seems to me that if Mr. Davey was right, his charge of 
unreliable must be wrong, because very many of the reports 
which helped to moul Mr. Davey’s unsolicited approval 
were written by me. He cannot claim that his approval of 
FOREST AND STREAM’S reports had reference only to the non- 
sporting dogs, because he has admitted that he only under- 
stands one breed—English setters. It would be an easy task 
to show that Mr. Davey considered my reports perfectly ‘‘re- 
liable’’ except when the defects of his dogs were brought into 

ublic notice. I might, just for the sake of argument, ask how 
it was that Mr. Davey once wrote me saying that “Our Prize 
Dogs” would be invaluable to owners and breeders. I might 
also ask why he ordered a copy of that work C.O, D, For rea- 


sons already given the non-sporting part of the book would be 
useless to Mr. Davey, and w ydid he order it if the criticisms 
on the only breed he knows anything about were to be unre- 
liable? And why did members of the London Kennel Club 
ask me to judge some of the sporting classes at their show 
when Mr. Davey, who is a prominent offigjal in that club, 
considered me sg oe of criticising the cow-hocked Locks- 
ley? Come, Mr. Davey, let you and me better understand 
each other. Can’t we talk dog, smoke segars, take a drink 
and have a good time generally without either of us forget- 
ting the duty we owe to ourselves and to others? Surely our 
friendship is not dependent on the Chicago conditions—that 
you foot the bills and I misrepresent your dogs. If we can- 
not be friends and at the same time be men let our friendship 
be severed now and for - 

The Buffalo report on ksley was correct. If Mr. Davey 
ever had any doubt on the —- he can have it dispelled 
by consulting Mr. John Davidson, who bred the dog. I 

romised in my last to show Mr. Davey that I was ‘“‘breed- 
ing sporting dogs before his name had been heard of in con- 
nection with the dog fancy.’’ Mr. Davey first became knay 
as an owner of dogs in 1877 or 1878, not as a prominent dog 
man, but he owned a dog. The first decent one that he 
showed was Liddesdale, a third-rate specimen that was 
bred by Mr. Davidson. Not long after having made this 
purchase Mr. Davey bought—or took as. bad debt—that 
rather good-looking dog Dick Laverack, the best setter he 
ever owned. Then came Knight of Snowdon, a second- 
rater that was bred by Mr. Davidson, and lastly Locksley, 
a third-rater, bred by Mr. Davidson, and offered for sale by 
Mr. oT at $200 or less. Dick Laverack. the only one of 
the lot that could score in hot competition, was not bred 
by Mr. Davey, but by Mr. J. Snellenburg. It will be 
seen from this that Mr. John Davidson has_ been 
largely instrumental in making a name for the London 
fancier. The dogs that were of his breeding did nearly all 
the winning for Mr. Davey’s kennel; and he record proves 
that while Mr. Davey has bred several winners, more es- 
— dogs that have won at small shows, he has never 

red a good one and never owned a really high-class speci- 
men. While thisis a very much better record than men 
like Whitford, Goodman, the W.K.C.’s white elephant and 
a large number of other upstarts can lav claim to, it is not 
a good one, anda man must have something more substan- 
tial behind him when he rushes into print with such words as 
the very unreliable ‘reliable’? and that rusty old safety 
valve “practical.” It will be necessary in giving a portion 
of my own record to use the personal pronoun oftener than 
I care to, and in this I must ask the patience of your 
readers. p 

My name will be found in the Nottingham catalogues 
(sporting class) for 1871 and 1872; and I was breeding good 
dogs some time before that. Whoever heard of ‘‘practical”’ 
Mr. Davey in those days? I won first in the sporting class 
at Manchester, 1872. What was “‘reliable’? Mr. Davey deing 
at that time? In 1873 I won first and champion prizes in the 
sporting class at a largenumber of shows, including Notting- 
ham, Glasgow and Edinburgh. In 1874 I was asked to report 
for one of the leading dog pepers in England, which shows 
that I was considered ‘reliable’ before Mr. Davey owned 
adog. In 1874 I bred two sporting dogs that won first and 
second prize in one class at Birmingham, 1876. I also bred 
a first prize winner in the sporting class at Birmingham, 
1875, and a winner at the Crystal Palace, 1876. Ihave won at 
the Crystal Palace, Edinburgh, Belfast, etc., with setters, 
and an Irish setter of mine took the cup at Waterloo, 
1878, for best dog in a number of the sporting classes. 
From 1868 to 1881 I won over 500 first prizes for pointers 
alone. From 1574 to 1881 1 wrote reports of shows in every 
prominent dog paper in England, the Field included.- In 
188” I won 42 first prizes at six shows (vide editorial columns 
of Fanciers’ Chronicle). 1 was asked to judge before I was 
twentv-two years old. I will here remind Mr. Davey that 
anything that wears pants can judge at an American dog 
show, but that it is not the same in England, although once 
in a while somebody springs a white elephant on the fancy. 
My name is quoted in at least three standard works as a 

rominent breeder and exhibitor, and dogs from my kennels 

ave been illustrated at home and abroad. ‘British Dogs,” 
page 128, says: “The gentlemen that at present possess dogs 
nearest to my idea of the model pointer are Messrs. J. H. 
Whitehouse, Samuel Price, G. Pilkington, R. Lloyd Price, 
§&. Moore, T. Statter, C. H. Mason, Heywood-Lonsdale, W. 
Arkwright, Barclay Field, R. P. Leeche, Viscount Downe 
and Lord Sefton.”’ The “Book of the Dog” says: ‘Among 
older breeders the names of Mr. T. Statter, Mr. C. H. Mason. 
Lord Sefton, Lord Downe and Mr. Garth, Q. C., appear most 
prominently, and their blood is eagerly treasured by breed- 
ers.”’ Add to this that my name was never on any occasion 
brought before a dog show committee or a kennel club 
under any charge, no matter how trivial, and Mr. Davey 
will be able to get a fair outline of my record. Is it suffici- 
ently substantial to qualify a man to write a “reliable” re- 

ort on Mr. T. G. Davey’s cow-hocked English setter dog 
Lockaley ?- 

I now call on Mr. Davey to withdraw or substantiate his 
statement that my report was not ‘‘reliable.”’ If he is a 
gentleman and a man of honor he will do one or the other. 

CHAS, H. MASON. 


TRACKING WITH BLOODHOUNDS. 


DO not think that bloodhounds are ever likely to be of 

much service to -the police. for several reasons. As a 
detective—that is, to go into a house or elsewhere and pick 
out a murderer by the smell of blood on his clothes, or to 
find a dead body hidden—I do not think a bloodhound likely 
to be of any more use than lots of other dogs. The noted 
dog that discovered a body of a child in a chimney some few 
years ago, I believe at Blackburn, wasa simple mongrel. It 
may have had some, poodle blood in its composition, but 
certainly not a drop of bloodhound. I saw the dog when it 
was on exhibition, and studied it carefully. 

To use a bloodhound as a tracker in a town is next to im- 
possible. The best dog I ever had could not track a man 
through a crowd of say fifty or sixty people, if he were more 
than ten minutes behind—and this dog, Selim, was far and 
away the best I ever saw hunt. I have known him pick out 
a trail after two hours; but he could not go any pace then 
and if the man hunted had any idea he was being tracke 
of course he could escape: by going faster than the dog the 
scent would get worse, and finally fail altogether. 

In the open country a well-trained dog, in the hands of a 
clever keeper, would often assist the police; but a dog re- 
quires a lot of training and great natural powers to keep to 
one scent. Another man crossing the line would leave a 
fresher scent, and nine dogs out of every ten would leave the 
stale for the fresh scent. ; 

I have had several bloodhounds that were no use at all; 
they could not hunt aman over fresh ground with any 
certainty or pace, unless they were tamiliar with him. 
have noticed that bloodhounds always Lunt their master or 
feeder with greater zest than any one else. I always tried to 
teach mine to hunt mute, as their voice is terrifying t9 
people who happen to be in the line of route; but they almost 
always gave tongue when they were on my trail, say within 
ten minutes of me. Another difficulty is to get them to 
beet in aline without pulling, which tires both dog aud 
leader. 

Selim was not at all a show dog, his head was a fair shape, 
except he had not enough peak; he was deficient in wrinkle 
but very throaty, and his voice the deepest I ever heard; he 
was a heavy, awkward dog, and a dull black with pale tan 
markings. [ got him at about a year old, and at first thought 
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him an absolute failure; he declined to hunt at all, would | the constant. action, even during sleep, exhausts the vital 
itch into everything he met, and misconduct himself in | power and kills the animal; but when localized to one limb, 
every possible way. After about a month, however, I found | the affection only causes a certain amount of annoyance, 
the ugly brute, as he was called, had a rare nese, and by the which is borne by different dogs according to temperament, 
time be was eighteen months he would hunt any one for and in most cases keeps the animal in poor condition. 
miles if once put on the trail. In treating chorea, various remedies have been tried, and 

A few hints to tttdse who think of training a pup, may be among them all forms of counter-irritants, setons, blisters, 
useful. On getting a dog, buy one about a year old, as} and stimulating liniments. Internally nerve tonics have 
ploodhounds are very delicate dogs to rear. For hunting I | always been advocated, and preparations containing strych- 
prefer & dog te a bitch, as he takes more pains, and is not so | nine in some form have been most in favor; but it must be 
rash. Lalso like one with a good voice. {f he is not quite | evident that no cure is likely to be obtained by the use of 
straight on legs the price will be lower, and he will be able | any medicines when the cells of the spinal cord have under- 
to zo quite as fast as necessary for tracking—about five miles | gone degeneration. Liberal diet, stimulating applications 
an hour is the pace. I always feed at night, and prefer a| to the diseased part, and the internal use of such tonics as 

ood biscuit raw, with, twice a week, boiled flesh with | strychnine and arsenic in minute doses, may afford some re- 
vegetables and oatmeal, more or less flesh, according to cir- | lief fora time, and no more can be expected.—London Field. 
cumstances. Boil the flesh to rags, then put in vegetables 
—cabbage, carrot, etc.—for half an hour, and add meal; 
bring - to boil, and set to cool in a wooden vessel. Treacle 
js useful when the dogs require an aperient. 

I do not hold with using aniseed or any scent on the boots, 
although it, of course, helps a dog which has not a good 
nose. The way I begin with a pup is, after he is quite 
friendly and will follow anywhere, I go out into the open 
country, and get a man at work in the fields to hold him, 
say, ten minutes, while I get out of sight and have time to 
describe a good circle and get back to a neighboring hill 
where I can see which way the pup goes. If he fails to find 
me, and goes off wrong, I whistle him and show myself, as 
he might get lost altogether; but usually he will keep try- 
ing round the place where he is let go, unless he knows the 
way home. It is important that the man who holds the pup 
should be a stranger, or the dog does not have so great an 
incentive to find his master. 











































DOG TALK. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the French kennel journal Le 

Chenil recommends this method of measuring a dog’s 
height: One of my friends, a veterinary surgeon, tells me of 
a method as simple and ingenious as it is sure, to take a 
dog’s exact height at shoulder. Take hold of one of the 
forelegs of the animal, and the dog, forced to support itself 
on the other leg, holds it out stiffly and does not bend it, as 
is usually the case when it sees the preparations for meas- 
uring. With this precaution the height of a dog varies 
scarcely an eighth of an inch, while without it the difference 
is often considerable. 





Speaking of reliability of show reports, here are some 
; points worth noting in a pretended report of the St. Paul 
A bloodhound used for tracking should be kept by him- |} show, printed in a i York paper Nov. 2: 
self, and have his kennels and surroundings scrupulously | ‘In the open dog class Turk secured the premium.’ This 
clean. I have known a dog quite useless for an hour after | has reference to open class of mastiff dogs. Turk did not 
eating a piece of putrid meat no larger than a hen’s egg.— | secure the premium, or a premium at all. Tiger Royal won. 
G. H. Fitz Herbert, in the Bazaar. St. Bernards.—‘‘A good smooth-coated one was shown iu 
— Victor Joseph, winner of the champion prize.’”’ Victor 
Joseph was not shown and was not in the building. 
Greyhounds.—‘‘Greyhounds were nothing to speak of, 
with the exception of Gitana, whois only fair. She isowned 
in your city.”” This is a good one, because Gitana was not 
at the show. First was awarded to Pearl, the only bitch 
that was shown. : 
Pointers.—‘‘In the open class for dogs, Donald IV. was 
well ahead, beating Osborne Ale.”’- Osborne Ale was not 
hown and was not in the building. 

Irish Setters.—‘*In dogs, Larry S. easily held his own.” 
Larry S. was absent, and the dog that held his own was Red 
River Glencho. 

Miscellaneous.—‘‘SaiJor, a fair retriever, won in miscel- 
laneous over 25 pounds.”’ Sailor, a mongrel black dog, 
didn’t get a card; the prize was withheld. 








DISTEMPER. 
III. 


A PECULIARITY of distemper is its tendency to induce 
tA manifestations of disease in most of the vital organs of 
the body. Allusion has already been made to the complica- 
tions which arise from the respiratory and digestive systems 
in the form of pneumonia and jaundice. There are also 
even more serious complications with the nerve centers and 
with the muscular system, in the form of epileptic fits,which | * 
are usually fatal, and chorea or St. Vitus’s dance, which is 
incurabie, and often renders the dog useless. 

Perhaps the most common cause of death from the dis- 
temper is that condition of blood which may be called septi- 
cemia, or, as the popular expression runs, “blood poison- 
ing:” and this diseased state of the biocdis held by some 
authorities to be the cause of all forms of organic disease 
with which distemper is associated. 

Indications of the bad state of the blood are patent enough 
in the advanced stage of the disease, and one of the most 
marked signs is the extremely foetid odor which emanates 
from the animal’s body, and also from the excretions. 
Emaciation is another sign of mal-nutrition, and the de- 
fective tone of the organism is further shown by extreme 
prostration, and the occurrence of ulceration of the cornea, 
loss of hair, and incapacity of the stomach to digest any| The Invalide Russe states that instructions have just been 
solid food, which is either refused or rejected as 300n as it is given to the commanders of the parks of field artillery to 
swallowed. , : employ watch dogs to warn the sentries of the approach of 

Epileptic fits may be said to be due to the diseased state of | an enemy. This isthe first occasion upon which such a step 
the blood acting asa = to the nerve centers; but the] has been taken in Russia. 
precise nature of the deleterious action is not known. But 
it can easily be realized that when the circulating fluid is in : ‘i : ‘ 
a diseased state, every part of the organism is predisposed | ‘‘Our Prize Dogs,” as will be learned from an advertise- 
to suffer derangement from the action of comparatively | ment elsewhere, Mr. C. H. Mason announces will be ready 
slight causes, which would produce very little effect if the | for delivery next Monday. Notice of this beautiful and 
system were in a perfectly healthy condition. valuable work will be made next week. 

Symptoms which are premonitory of an attack of epileps 
are at times very misleading, because the excitement, whic 
is the immediate result of the disturbance of the central 
nervous system, causes the sick dog to appear much better A 
instead of worse. It is particularly noticeable that in such ig canine ailment was recognized very early in the his- 
circumstances a dog which had previously been lying in a tory of the veterinary art. Blaine, who was often 
half dormant state becomes alert under the stimulus of | quoted as the father of canine medicine half a century ago, 
sights and sounds which suggest a favorite pursuit; thus a | remarks of the disease that, ‘“‘except distemper and mange, 
pointer exhibits great delight at the sight of a gun, and the] there is no disease to which dogs are so liable.” Youatt, 
fact of an animal suddenly becoming awake to external | who was a contemporary of Blaine, writes, in 1848: ‘I do not 
objects is naturally interpreted favorably by the owner. know any avimal so subject to rheumatism as the dog, nor 

The sudden improvement in the condition of a sick dog as | any one in which, if it is early and properly treated, it is so 
above described is not of long conti1uance, and in the course | manageable.”’ 
of a few hours the animal may be seized with a fit and fall It would not be expected that either Blaine or Youatt 
foaming at the mouth and champing in the manner which | would discourse in modern terms on the pathology of the 
isso characteristic of the affection. The fit is not of long | disease: neither of them thought of lactic acid as a probable 
duration, and after a few minutes the doy recovers, but | cause of the disorder; but Blaine’s view, that rheumatism 
remains in a state of lassitude for some hours. was merely imflammation of fibrous tissue, still holds its 

Two or three days may elapse before another fit occurs, but | ground, excepting that the term ‘‘rheumatic’’ is added as a 
ashorter interval separates the third fit from the second, | prefix to inflammation. So far as the knowledge of the 
and others may follow in quick succession, until the animal precise nature of the disease is concerned, we have not added 
dies in one of the convulsions. Practical men agree that a | much to the facts with which the older writers were familiar, 
second fit may be taken as an indication that the chances of | nor are our means of diagnosis more accurate than were those 
recovery are slight; a third attack puts a cure out of the} of Blaine and Youatt. In fact, most modern writers have 
region of probability. borrowed from the descriptions of the two pioneers in canine 

in the treatment of epilepsy as a sequel of distemper vari- | medicine. 
ous means have been tried, with a general want of success, Rheumatism in the dog assumes several forms, as it does 
which is discouraging. Popular treatment for a dog in a fit | in man—for example, it occurs in the region of the loins, and 
is a cold water douche, or cutting the membrane of the| so represents lumbago in man. It affects the joints, as it 
mouth with a penknife; but the best plan is to leave the dog | does in the human subject, and a characteristic form is 
undisturbed until it recovers, merely putting something in | common to sporting dogs, and is known as kennel lameness, 
its moutb to prevent it from biting the tongue, and further | which is apparently due to rheumatism in the subscapular 
taking measures to check its tendency to run away for some | muscles arising from exposure to cold and damp in kennels. 
distance and hide itsel1 as soon as the fit is over. Youatt suggests that the disease may be associated with 

Quiet should be insisted on in the treatment of fits, and | sprain, which is not unlikely, as a rheumatic tendency is 
the first dose of medicine should be laxative—a dessert-| certain to exhibit itself most prominently in a damaged 
spoonful to half an ounce of castor oil. Its action may be| limb, assufferers from the affection know too well. 
assisted by enemas. Small doses of bromide of potassium One chief cause of kennel lameness is exposure to damp, 
may be administered day by day in the form of powder, with | and the correction is the proper arrangement of the s 
alittle sugar, and better results will be gained by giving | sufficiently above the floor. To lie high and dry is a maxim 
two grains twice a day, or even three times, for several suc-| which is based on sound ——— and sustained by suc- 
cessive days, than by exhibiting ten or twelve grains at one | cessful practice. Causes of rkeumatism are in dogs and 
time. Setons under the ears, or blisters applied to the top| men about the same. First, the particular habit of body 
of the head, are recommended by some; but we have observed | must exist, and this is most probably the outcome of de- 
that any good so gained by counter-irritation in this disease, | fective or perverted nutrition. Rheumatism is allied to 
and the excitement which is induced, is certainly unfavor- | gout, and both seem to be associated with digestive errors, 
able to the maintenance of the sedative action of the} which aidin the formation of acid products. Uric acid is 
medicine. the special agent in gout, and lactic acid may perhaps play 

Nutritious food, such as good me free from salt is neces- | the most ——— part in the rheumatic state. Mayhew’s 
Sary in the treatment of epilepsy, which is associated with aj view, that rheumatism is one of the diseases due to high 
certain degree of debility and sometimes with actual ex-j} living, is not at all far-fetched, as an indulgence in flesh 
haustion, in combating which, stimulants and tonics may | food is exactly what might be expected to cause the forma- 
be added to the liquid food. The ammoniated tincture of | tion of such secondary organic products as uric acids and 
quinine is a very goud preparation, which may be given in | its salts. 
doses of five to ten drops in a little cold soup twice a day Symptoms of rheumatism in dogs are not unlike those 
with advantage. which are observed in rheumatic men, save that in dogs the 
. Chorea, or St. Vitus’s dance, is a result of distemper which | intestines are almost invariably affected, and constipation, 
isnot uncommon. Muscular twitchings are apparent, gener- | with swelling and heat of the belly, are present in nearly all 
ally affecting only a part of the body, as one hand or fore | cases. 
extremity, or the muscles of the head or neck; but occasion- In the form which is allied to lumbago of man, the dog is 
ally the muscular spasm is universal, still in his movements and prefers to remain still, with the 

hecent investigations have shown that the disease has its | back arched. Pressure to the loins causes extreme pain, 
origin in the cen.ral nervous system. Disease of the nerve| which the animal expresses by his cries. In bad cases the 
elements of the spinal cord have been discovered in the few | use of the hind extremities is quite lost, and this conditiun 
cases which have been examined, and it is at least highly | is designated by Youatt by the term “‘palsy;’” and Blaine 
probable that organic derangement of the elements of the | evidently recognizes the same state when he speaks of para- | 
oo is always present. Such a condition explains the in- | lysis in the hind extremities. Acute rheumatism of the dog 
tactable nature of the affection. Chorea is not a fatal dis- ; is accompanied with fever, increased breathing, quick pulse, 
order unless the whole of the body is affected, in which case ‘and rise of internal temperature; the signs of rheumatic 





A complaint was made at the police station at Medford, 
Mass., eee by Mr. P. Lennox, that a stray mastiff had 
entered his cellar and was holding the fort against all com- 
ers. He proposed that as there were four good fighting dogs 
in the wilakiecheed, to put all of them into the cellar, and 
thus, he thought, the stray animal could be ‘“‘done up” ina 
satisfactory manner. ; 
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fever. In the chronic form the symptoms are less marked, 
but in any case it is admitted, b old and modern writers, 
that a dog which has once sufferrd from rheumatism is 
always likely to have another attack if he is exposed to cold 
and damp. In the treatment of rheumatism there is a dif- 
ference to be observed in regard to internal remedies. 

The practice of =— stimulating embrocatians exter- 
nally was common with Blaine and Youatt, as it is with 
the modern veterinarian. Soap liniment was the embroca- 
tion of the earlier practitioners, and that compound is still 
employed although liniment of ammonia and other stimu- 
lants, all a much the same action, may be substituted. 
Medicines, in the time of Blaine and Youatt, were of the 
ordinary simple kind. No idea of counteracting the effect 
of a special organic poison was then entertained, and cer- 
tainly salicylic acid and itscompounds were then undreamt 
of. Blaine recommends a warm bath for a quarter of an 
hour, followed by brisk rubbing, and wrapping in a blanket; 
a dose of castor ocil—an ounce for a middling-sized dog— 
with twenty drops of laudanum and thirty drops of sulphuric 
gether, is to be given at once. If the bowels do not respond, 
an enema is advised, and, this failing, a pill containing 
calomel 4 grains, opium }4 grain, with a drop of oil of pep- 
permint, and a drachm of aloes, is to be given every four 
hours until some action results. . 

Dogs must have been stronger or aloes weaker in Blaine’s 
time than they are now, as the above prescripsion, given dur- 
ing sixteen hours, would include enough calomel and aloes 
forahorse. Youatt touches the subject of treatment lightly. 
merely remarking that castor oil treatment and the use of 
the warm bath will get the animal well in a few days. 

In common with the modern veterinary practitioner, Steel 
proposes to give the medicines which are accepted as the 
appropriate antidotes to the rheumatic poison in man, begin- 
ing, however, with castor oil, to overcome the invariable 
constipation of the dog. 

The remedies which are in common use in the treatment 
of rheumatism in man are salicylic acid, or, more often 
now, the salicylate of soda, iodide of potassium, and the 
carbonate or bicarbonate of potash, on which some practi- 
tioners pin their faith. Doses of these agents will vary ac- 
cording to the age and size of the dog, and the range is 
therefore likely to be considerable, varying from one grain 
to ten of the iodide of potassium or salicylate of soda, and 
from five to twenty grains of the bicarbonate of potash. 
Besides medical treatment, the diet must be regulated, 
avoiding flesh for a time, and substituting vegetables. Pro- 
tection from cold and wet is absolutely essential, and this 
is particularly to be observed in regard to the sleeping ac- 
commodation. Nothing is gained by keeping a dog dry and 
warm all day, and turning itinto a damp kennel at night. 
—London Field. 

CONNECTICUT KENNEL CLUB.—Bridgeport, Conn., 
Nov. 3.—A meeting of the Connecticut State Kennel Club 
was held here Oct. 30, Vice-President A. R. Kyle in the 
chair. A number of applications for memberships were re- 
ceived and acted upon; constitution and by-laws were 
adopted and the following executive committee appointed: 
John White (chairman), Bridgeport: E. Sheffield Porter, New 
Haven; A. R. Kyle, South Norwalk; A. R. Crowell, Camp- 
ville; Dr. Burk, South Norwalk; Samuel Banks, Bridge- 
port: Sherman Hubbard, Bridgeport. Also the following 
bench show committee: W. D. Peck, New Haven; A. R. 
Crowell, Campville; E. F. Way, Hartford; A. R. Kyle, 
South Norwalk; Dr. Jas. E. Hair, Bridgeport. Taken asa 
whole it was the most successf11 meeting the club has held, 
and from the way the applications for membership are 
coming in, it would seem that dog men in all parts of the 
State were interested in making the club a thorough success. 
The next regular meeting will be held at the Atlantic Hotel, 
Bridgeport, Conn., on Tuesday evening, Nov. 20, at 7:30 P.M. 
sharp.—Dr. JAS. E. HAIR, Secretary. 





BLACK BASS IN GERMANY.—The black bass has done 
so well in Germany that Herr von dem Borne, the well-known 
fishculturist of Berneuchen, is now offering to sell live fish 
for stocking other waters, and has received orders for them 
from England. His prices are: Brood of 1888, 12 cents each; 
brood of 1887, 36 cents each, whilethose of 1886 sell at 75 cents. 
The fish have done well in German waters. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct, 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society’s fourteenth 
annual bench show of dogs will be held the last week in 
January, 1889, at Pittsburgh, Pa.—C. B. ELBEN, Sec. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


Notes must be sent on prepared blanks, which are fur- 
aished free on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope 
of large letter size. Sets of 200 of any one form, bound for 
retaining duplicates, are sent for 30 cents. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


(= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Nina T. By Geo. L. V. Tyler, West Newton, Mass., for black 
cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Aug. 24, 1888, by Single Sin (cham- 
pion Obo If —Nellie) out of Slick (-hampion Hornell Silk—Grace). 

Pilgrim and Confusion. By J. M. Fronefield, Jr., Warne, Pa., 
for black, white and tan English setter dog and orange belton 
bitch, whelped June 21, 1888, by Racket (Rattler—Leda) out of 
Minnetonka (Don Juan—Petrel III.). 

Tatters. By J. M. Fronefield, Jr., Wayne, Pa., for black, white 
and tan beagle bitch, whelped August, 1888, by Banker (champion 
Rattler—imported Actress) out of Dolly (Riot—Skip). 

Chanticleer. By J. M. Fronefield, Jr., Wayne, Pa., for black, 
white and tan beagle dog, whelpec July 25, 1888, by The Rambier 
cas II.—Lizzie) out of Woodland Maid (Skipper—Nellie 

le 


Bang II. By Geo. H. Thomson, Denver, Col., for live and white 
pointer dog, whelped Sept. 5, 1888, by Bang (Price’s champion 
Bang—Salter’s Luna) out of Vandalia (Bang Bang—Zanetta). 

Telamon. By C. L. Hoptins, Norwich. Conn., for black, white 
and ticked pointer dog, wnelped May 22, 1888, by Parker's William 
Tell (A.K.R. 2640) out of Parker’s Daisy A. (A.K.R. 5588). 

Norseman. By Brookwood Kennels, Washington Heights, New 
York, for black, white and tan English setter dog, whelped Sept. 
26, 1888, by Ted Liewellin (MOruid—Gessie) out of Flounce. 

Charlie G. By Dr. F. Brown, Mt. Morris, N. Y., for black, white 
and tan English setter dog, whelped June 4, 1888, by Gun (A.K.R. 
1558) out of Dora Gladstone (Boss Gladstone— Vell). 

Warwick Beiton. By Warwick Kennels, Bridgeport, Corn., for 
black, white, tan and blue ticked English setter dog, whelped Dec. 
22, 1888, by Belton High (Royal Su:ton—Reign) out of Magnolia 
(champion Leicester—Sanovorn’s Nellie). 

Royal Ranger. By C. T. Brownell, New Bedford, Mass., for 
black and tan Gordon setter dog, whelped July 25, 1888, by Murk- 
land Ranger (A.K.R. 5808) out of Beaulah (A.K.R. 6491). 

Trespass. By A. Perrin, Cambridge, Mass., for white, black and 
tan marks, fox-terrier bitch, whelped June 38, 1888, by Luke (Mix- 
ture—Lyra) out of Bacchante (Bacchanal—Trifie). 


NAMES CHANGED. 


Blue Prince to Prince Gladstone. By Geo. L. V. Tyler, West New- 
ton, Mass., for English setter dog. 


BRED. 
=" Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Dinah—Surbiton. J. D. Shotwell’s (Rahway, N. J.) collie bitch 
Dinah (champion Rutland—Heatier sell) to J. Van Schaick’s 
Surbiton (champion Eclipse—champion Flurry), Sept. 28. 

Faney Maida -Dr. Cloud. Crystal Spring Kennels’ (Duanes- 
burgh, N. Y.) collie bitch Fancy Maida (A.K.R. 5410) to their Dr. 
Cloud (A.K.R. 5599), Sept. 12. 

Beech Grove Duchess—Iliford Caution IT. Geo. Jackson’s (Beech 
Grove, Ind.) mastiff bitch Beech Grove Duchess (A.K.R. 3544) to F, 
W. Cowles’s Iiford Caution IT. (A. K.R. 4046), Sept, 30, 
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Beech Grove Gabrielle—Ilford Caution IT. Geo. Jackson's (Beech 
Grove, Ind.) mastiff bitch Beech Grove Gabrielle (A.K.R. 33871) to 
F. W. Cowles’s Ilford Caution II. (A.K.R. 4046), Oct. 9. 

Blue Nell—Royal Albert._C. Fred Crawford’s (Pawtucket, R. I.) 
English setter bitch Blue Nell (champion Count Howard—Sandal 

een) to his aoe Royal Albert (champion Sir Allister— 
champicn Novelty), Sept. 25. 

Petrel 1V.—Foreman. A. E. Davis’s (Worcester, Mass.) English 
setter bitch Petrel IV. (Don Juan—Petrel III.) to C. Fred Craw- 
ford’s champion Foreman (Dashing Monarch-- Fairy I1.), Oct. 6. 

Countess—Warwick Belton. Warwick Kennels’ (Bridgeport, 
Conn.) English setter bitch Countess (Prince Phoebus—Rosey) to 
their Warwick Belton (Belton High—Magnolia), Nov. 3. ; 

Empress Eugenie—Warwick Albert. Warwick Kennels’ (Bridge- 
port, Conn.) English setter bitch imported Empress Eugenie 
(Rocket—Moll III.) to their Warwick Albert (champion Royal 
Albert—Maida), Oct. 31. ; ty Sie 

Belile—Warwick Albert. F. Feller’s (Bridgeport, Conn.) English 
setter bitch Belle to Warwick Kennels’ Warwick Albert (cham- 
pion Royal Albert—Maida), Oct. 24. 

Floss— Warwick Obo. H. A. Savage’s (West Deerfield, Me.) cocker 
spaniel bitch Floss (Col. Stubbs—Pet) to Warwick Kennels’ War- 
wick Obo (imported Obo, Jr.—Black Garrie), Oct. 29. 

Black Countess—Warwick Obo. S. H. Hubbard’s (Bridgeport, 
Conn.) cocker spaniel bitch Black Countess (Black Pedro—Smutt 
Il.) to Warwick Kennels’ Warwick Obo(imported Obo, Jr.—Black 
Garrie), Sept. 14. 

Dame—Warwick Obo. Mr. Meacham’s (Stratford, Conn.) cocker 
spaniel bitch Dame (Bob—Daisy) to Warwick Kennels’ Warwick 
Obo (imported Obo, Jr.—Black Garrie), Oct. 16. _ 

Bacchante—Regent Vox. A. Perrin’s (Cambridge, Mass.) fox- 
terrier aah Bacchante (A.K.R. 5117) to A. Belmont, Jr.’s, Regent 
Vox, Oct. 23. 

Forest Corinne—Aldershot. F. C. Smith's (Groton, N. Y.) Irish 
terrier bitch Forest Corinne (champion Bruce—Little Nell) to D. 
H. Rhodes’s Aldershot (Chief, A.K.R. 231—Bizreena, A.K.R. 2860), 
Oct. 12. 

WHELPS. 


ge” Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Flossie Darling. Crystal Spring Kennels’ (Duanesburgh, N. Y.) 
collie bitch Flossie Darling (Ned—-Fancy Maida, A.K.R. 5410), 
Oct. 7, seven (two dogs), by Dr. Cloud (A.K.R. 5599). , 

Hebe of Nesseldown. A. R. Kyle’s (South Norwaik, Conn.) collie 
bitch Hebe of Nesseldown, Oct. 21, eight dogs, by Sir Wallace of 
Nesseldown. : . 

Bedlam. A. Perrin’s (Cambridge, Mass.) fox-terrier bitch Bed- 
lam (A.K.R. 5698), Sept. 18, four (two dogs), by Mr. Comey’s Scars- 
dale (A.K.R. 1212). ; : 

Teaser. F. K. Berlin’s (New York) fox-terrier bitch Teaser (A. 
K.R. 6666), Oct. 31, one dog, by J. R. Bull’s Nap. 


SALES, 


= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


The Rambler—Dame Trot whelp._ Tricolor beagle bitch, whelped 
July 16, 1888, by J. M. Fronefild, Jr., Wayne, Pa., to E. I. Martin, 
Wiimington, Del. 7 

Blue Boy—Mystic whelps. Beagles, whelped Aug. 15, 1888, by 
South Paris Beagle Club, South Paris, Me., one black, tan and 
white ticked dog and three black, tan and white bitches to Cope- 
land Keil, New York. _. ; . 

Mystic II. Black, white and tan ticked beagle bitch, age not 

iven, by Rows out of Spot, by South Paris Beagle Club, South 

aris, Me., to E. H. Bragg, North Sidney, Me. 

Dasor of Nesseldown. Collie dog, whelped May 17. 1888, by Royal 
Monarch out of Heather Bell, by A. R. Kyle, South Norwalk, 
Conn., to W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jessie Bell of Nesseldown. Collie bitch, whelped May 17, 1888,. by 
Royal Monarch out of Heather Bell, by A. R. Kyle, South Nor- 
walk, Conn., to W. Yardley, Noroton, Conn. 

Dr. Cloud (A.K.R. 5599)—Fancy Maida (A.K.R. 5410) whelps. 
Black and tan, white points, collies, whelped April 28, 1888, by 
Crystal Spring Kennels, Duanesburgh, N. Y., a dog to J. F. Camp, 
Laporte City, la., and a bitch to Dr. C. McFarland, Oswego, N. v 

Drive—Bell whelps. Foxhounds, whelped June 11, 1888, by A. M. 
Gerry, South Paris, Me., a black, white and tan and black, tan 
and white dog to S. E. Smith, Bowdoinham, Me., and a black, tan 
and white bitch to H. N. Thomas, Utica, N. Y. 

Drive—Music whelps. Foxhounds, whelped July 21, 1888, by A. 
M. Gerry, Scuth Paris, Me., one black, white and tan dog and two 
black, tan and white bitches to H. N. Thomas, Utica, N. Y.; one 
black, white and tan dag to W. A. Small, Waltham, Mass., and 
one black, tan and white dog to M. Emmons, Greenwood, Me. 

Jack—Gipsey whelp. Black and tan foxhound dog, whelped 
April, 1887, by A. M. Gerry, South Paris, Me., to D. A. Brown, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Drive—Fenny whelps. Black, tan and white foxhound bitches, 
whelped July 11, 1888, by A. M. Gerry, South Paris, Me., one each 
to H. N. Thomas, Utica, N. Y.; Dr. M. F. Young, Littleton, N. H., 
and J. G. Percival, Portville, N. Y. 

Bang II. Liver and white pointer dog, whelped Sept. 5, 1888, by 
Bang out of Vandalia, by Bryn Mawr Kennels, Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Geo. H. Thomas, Denver, Col. 

Princess Royal. Blue belton and tan markings English setter 
bitch, whelped June 9, 187, by champion Royal Albert out of 
Maida, by Warwick Kennels, Bridgeport, Conn., to V. L. Bossa, 
New Canaan, Conn. 

Blue Prince. Black, white and tan and ticked English setter 
dog, whelped June. 1885, by Count Gladstone out of imported Queen 
Laverack, by Warwick Kennels, Bridgeport, Conn., to G. L. V. 
Tyler, West Newton, Mass. 

Lil Laverack. Black, white and tan English setter bitch, 
whelped Nov. 28, 1885, by Tempest out of Lilly, by Warwick Ken- 
nels, Bridgeport, Conn., to Jos. Lewis, Cannonsburg, Pa. 

Murkland Ranger (A.K.R. 5808)—Beaulah (A.K.R. 6491) whelps. 
Black and tan Gordon setter dogs, whelped July 25, 1888, by C. T. 
Brownell, New Bedford, Mass., one each to George Tobey and 
David A. Snell, same place, and J. W. Freeman, Millersburg, O. 

Lora. Black cocker spaniel bitch (A.K.R. 6509), by O. B. Gil- 
man, Boston, Mass., to C. T. Damon, South Framingham, Mass. 

Nina T. Black cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Aug. 24, 1888, by 
Single Sin out of Slick, by A. McDonald, Rockland, Me., to Geo. 
L. V. Tyler, West Newton, Mass. 


DEATHS. 


Anita. Cocker spaniel bitch (A.K.R. 625), owned by E. Shirley 
Borden; died in August in parturition. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
(= No Notice Taken ot Anonymous Correspondents. 


C. T., Mendon, Mass.—Please tell me what to do for my dog. 
He is a setter heavily haired and is very lousy, [ have washed 
him with whale oil soap and ammonia but it don’t appear to do 
any good. Ans. Get the Persian insect powder. Comb or rub it 
in thoroughly and in half an hour wash with warm water and 
— soap. Be careful your dog does not catch cold after- 
ward. 











According to the latest official returns, which are for 1886, 
24,841 persons were killed by wild beasts in that year in 
British India. Of these 22,134 were killed by snakes, 928 by 
tigers, 222 by wolves, 194 by leopards, 113 by bears, 57 by 
elephants, 24 by hyenas, and 1,169 by other animals, includ- 
ing scorpions, jackals, lizards, boars, crocodiles, buffaloes, 
mad dogs, and foxes. In the same year 57,541 animals were 
destroyed by wild animals, but in this case the proportions 
are quite different, for, while snakes were responsible for 
the deaths of eleven-twelfths of the human beings, they only 
killed 2 in every 57 animals, tigers and leopards doing the 
greatest damage. Tigers show 23,769, leopards 22,275, wolves 
4,275, snakes 2,514, hyneas 1,312, and bears 758. In the case 
both of human beings and animals the destruction appears 
to be on the increase: in the former case the number is higher 
than any one of the previous 10 years, and in the latter it is 
third in 10 years in point of numbers killed. At the same 
time the numbers of wild beasts killed and the rewards paid 
for that purpose are increasing. In 1886 22,417 wild beasts 
were destroyed and 417,596 snakes.—Pall Mall Gazette. 





NEw YORK, Aug. 9, 1888.—U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass. — 
Gentlemen: Your new primers gave me the best of satisfaction. 
I have averaged nearly £0 per cent. of kills both on live birds and 
targets ever since I began 10 use them. Yours truly, (Signed) M. 
M. F. LINDSLEY, Supt. American Wood Powder Co., West Hobo- 
ken, N. J.—Adv. 



















































SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 28.—The vicinity of the shooting ranges 
at Shell Mound Park was crowded to-day with the ad Ts of 
the Second Artillery regiment. The lovers of target matches 
were out in full force. Company C was the first to enter the lists 
for the yearly medal. The results were unustally good, as shown 
by the following score, 10 shots, 200yds.: 


Rifle and Gray Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


























































Company C. 

- ” Lieut Lemcke...........0000-6 ee Fee 47 
TOPEKA RIFLE CLUB.—Topeka, Kas., Oct. 29.—Quail are re- : 
ported very numerous about here. Mr. J. H. Leonard starts in coat : — Pusat eos, nite eal = pore. ee: Pane eae a 
about a week for his Indian Territory trip, which will probably w Megan. ce. sete “15 Ap aR Ce 39 
be through the Oklahoma country. The Topeka Rifle Club held a | w Munroe... 2.20. 1% WW Wandall.......: cuca. 37 
shoot to-day, kindly extending me an invitation to attend, which Pvt Stansbury Parte ie toe Be "98 vGeeetd BisbOss.. .0c) 4k Tbe. 35 
I promptly accepted, being anxious to see these famous cracks at | 7 EMTS fos coe a 31 W Drischman................. "32 
work on their own grounds. A drive of about three miles brought | Sergt Ruth.................0.., 40 H Meyer Be cco ce toe 33 
us to the range, which is located in a beautiful little wood, an | Corp Tobin..................... dah CE GARI. Gi <5... cccloea seeds 31 
abrupt bill affording a convenient background. The boys have a MEE cos) ee ie ME RS cnt ea 24 
handy little club house, every feature of which seems thoroughly Pome ee eg 1e) Wantiall.......:... 6 
workmanlike. The firing over the range, 200yds., is done from the | J Koch....... gg rr 


door of the club house. The system of marking and scoring 
adopted seems a very perfect one, and one insuring the greatest 

ossible freedom from errors. The club’s reputatation at the 

utts is known throughout the United States. Recent scores of 
theirs, including to-day’s are here given. As an organization the 
club seems marked by the most general harmony and perfect 
good-fellowship, and a more nearly model rifle club I do not think 
exists. The Messrs. Paine, who shot to-day, are both solid, square 
built men; Mr. McCarter is also a solid looker; Mr. Leonard is a 


Company H was out in full force to witness the event of the 
day, an attempt of Sergt. Seaman to break his previous record. 
He did not break his owd record, but tied it and made 89 at 
500vds. and 38 at 200yds. The other members of the company 
shot for the quarterly medals, which were won by the following 
marksmen, 20 out of a possible 40 being necessary to obtain the 
medal: Corp. Quim 31, Lou Munsen 38, Sergt. Kenney 21, John 
Michals 33, Pvt. Heney 35, Pvt. Behr 21, Pvt. Menter 22, Pvt. 
Quirk 13, Pvt. Monhaic 23. 





slighter gentleman, but sure to score; Dr. Royce, a gentle and 
genial enthusiast at this sport, as well as that of coursing, is not Company D. 
nearly so nervous as he looks when it comes to shooting a close Chute eave arencsscesossccesececs 40 Pvt Moore ecercoccccecccorceces 82 
tie. Following isa full list of the present membership of the | 5 Gilow..................55 eee BD) PVG GMBW ro overs ch cos ececp tes 31 
‘Topeka Rifle Club: E. W. Sherman (President). C. C. Trimmer | Lieut Ziesing..................¢ 3% Pvt Jeffrys............s000 oe 31 
(Vice-President), G. E. Morrison (Secretary and Treasurer), J. H. | Capt Jansen........... ....... 88 Pvt Klipsbein...............00. 28 
PV6 LARGTCRSS. ...6 50.00 +50000¢ es Le ee 24 


Leonard, I. R. McCarter, F. H. Martin, T. W. Bean, Robt. Thomp- 
son, J. T. Williams, G. I. Royce, C. R. Paine, D. N. Betts. R. R. 
Moore, G. J. Mulvane, J. L. Paine, J. H. Hilton, R.W. Curtis, L. S. 
Long, R. N. Welch. 

Scores of Oct. 18, strong 6 o’clock wind: 


BOSTON, Nov. 3.—A good number of shooters were present at 
the ranges to-day, considering the unpleasant weather. Follow- 
ing are the best scores finished to-day: 






FUNG oot ans teceoensosthan sca oss 8 7 6 910 7 91010 : Victory Medal Match, 200Yds. 
cteeee tee ee JA Frye........... ae .8 81010 81010 6 7 7—8& 
be TE DETIOR 6 sis coteaiieese iced 6 7 610 7 910 6 5 10—79] NC Nash. -5 910 9 79 7 710 9-82 
‘ 7 810 9 8 8 8 6 6 10-81} HL Lee.... 10 9610 7 8 8 7 9 6-8 
EE PR 66 oo odin ceine ci dmaseayen 10.0 5% 2.0 Bf 710 10-68 £ A MagRald «20.625. 6c cece nce) Seiad 68578 68 8 510-7 

610 7 9% 6 510 6 9—% 

WET Masa... ssccocesasinesaenccnoocce 610 710979 7 9 447 7710 8 7-2 
9 910 8 510 5 7 6 10—79 9 8 8 7 10—81 
Reed MCOATCL...... . 6.5 ncdc ad sense 10 6 8 6 710 6 6 6 7% 797 7 9% 
: 8 8 5 5 6 810 610 9~75 9 6 810 8—7 
ND osc ska ca ciesivaadsvaseucts 68 5 7 5 5 9 610 6-68 76710 3-8 
7 8101010 7 9 510 4~—%9 6 71010 8—66 






Rest Match, 200Yds. 
sod sia ch le Siena od oietaea ain 10101111 91112 912 2-107 


Pistol Match, 50Yds. 
8 10 


Thursday, Oct. 25, being a very disagreeable day there were but 
eae at the weekly shoot. The following scores were 
made: 





IDs cnn baicanleteeese son -- 7 910 6 810 9 9 7 883 PLM 6. s:co n> <a waaennemeenseysacien 9 6 9 910 6 10 10—87 
: : < 7 : 9 . 19 2 = . Ty) BROWNS... cscc00 svcvescces n5reen " 10 e se ; 6 ¥ s a 
§ —81—257 ccc cuaptdecusepsbenseane ops 7 7 — 
leila bess cs cacao 9107961077 510-0 | or : , 
697768 8 9 6 6-7 CLINTON, Ontario, Oct. 26.—The annual match of the Huron 
= 9 9 9 6 6 7-7 510 7—75—227 | Rifle Association was held to-day at the Atholcott ranges, Clinton. 
T E Goldtrap...........scccceces 6 710 5 0 5873 7—58 The forenoon was fine, but about noon a drizzling rain set in and 
; 6 : : : * 7 6 so _ - wind er almost 59 ale, which sanmeoes = very diffi- 
s ‘ oe 7 7 %—59—185 | cult to run up high scores; yet there was some very fair shooting, 
This is Mr. Goldtrap’s first trial at 200yds. off-hand range. as the tellowing prize list will show: First match, 200 and 500yds., 
Oct. 29: association, open to members only, 5 shots at each range: 
SF Uy PMG. oes seeccowscensens ----- 7 810 9 810 6 8 7 9—HY Pov cecdaussencaner ae Re Ls. sec ak agauee cae 82 
8 7 9 % 910 810 10 8—86 Oo PUTRI. sc aseccesichcacnwcsaae ee We ee GNUNEIIG. os vcccccaessed 31 
8 41010 810 9 810 7—8 IPO. Fonaxnacactegessnescee US Ieee oS ics cdencaeeusaeaces 28 
°. 87968 8 9 8-81 BWM. CK 5 ies ee BES Me WO ond tie etees 27 
GF Bop xs cn te olcsnae sere 56961088 9 : aa oo Ne, ge Sy mE ape ee eee eee eee 
7 ew we ° 
: ts oer ee oe A Wils0D.....eoeesseeeeee vee 43 EG Courtice 3 
779 6 710 710 8 6—T7—205| $ ee Snesdotes tone anaisen 2 Ped = = 
OB DMNC e005 sens ssunnescncus 5769986 4 4 5--63 Re oe etree 35 —* es 
510 668 7310 7 9—T1 JG WHER. ...0..2ccccescenssoes Oe AO PUR pia cise nccniinn nope kts 33 
698 7 7 6610 8 7—7%3 Consolation math, a to premiere who have not won a prize 
67 510 8 6 7 5 9 669—276 | in_previous matches, 200yds., 5 shots: 
IR McCarter ..............-- .6 710 9 61010 8 6 0-71 | O Young............. veers PEE 2 FL Aa ais 21 
699975 710 7? 877 Ny NING os: oseccnecneepancee DE ae EIN avis oS nese cabunenea 16 
78678 7 6 6 5 6—66—214 . 
PGE Tonnand....62655.5. 2c 365610657 7 7-6 RANGE ACCIDENT.—Chicago, Nov. 1.—At the rifle range at 
7 910 910 6 5 8 8 5—72 ee oe oF [een See coraet 
7 07 76 6 6 810 0—57—191 | practice. Several shots ha n fired without being mar a 
E Hough, visiting shooter...... 7 6 3 10400 46 5—45 when one of the men was sent to find out what was the matter. 
48050049 4 64 On reaching the rifle butts he found that one of the shots had 
78 O06 £65 5 5 Oe struck the marker,a young boy named Bolde, killing him in- 
3043 30% 5 7 5—42-179] stantly. Contrary to orders, the boy was standing behind the 


target, when a bullet struck the round axis about two or three 
feet above him, and, glancing down, entered his left breast, com- 
ing out lower, The parents of the dead boy exonerate the soldiers 
from all blame in the matter. Another account of this accident 
gives the following sensational particulars: ‘A very sad accident 
wound up the season at the range at Highwood. For the past 
year or more Companies F and B, of the First Infantry, have had 
a rifle range at Highwood, situated below the bluffs, on the lake 
shore, north of the regular army post. To mark for them the 
companies employed a young adopted son of Mr. Boldt, of High- 
wood. A few days ago, in order to give vitality and realism to the 
shooting, an exact representation of young Mr. Boldt was painted 
life size as a target, and it was pronounced a perfect resemblance 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., Nov. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: At the last 
shoot of the St. Louis Pistol Club held on last Wednesday night 
at the Laclede gallery, E. C. Mohrstadt proved himself the lucky 
man and will have possession of the handsome gold medal until 
next Wednesday. Interest as to the final winner of the medal is 
now considerable. Half of the shoot is over and several of the 
members are very close on the general average. The members 
have been taking more practice the past week than heretofore, 
and as the scores will show are much improved over those of the 
previous week. All the shooting is done with a Stevens .22-caliber 
pistol at a standard American target. The scores: 






Me Ae ROMEOEMING 65. <b vinicsaucsa deg eses 7 810 8 7 9 9 9 10 i0—87 D 
Wy TL BONDEN...-,..00<00 . seseeeee 6 910 710 810 6 7 10—83] Of the young man. The target moved upon hinges, and after the 
FA Fodde... .8 8 9 7 7 410 810 9~—79] Shots had been fired opened outward so that the score might be 
L V D Perret 977996 7 9 9 y—78]| recorded. On Friday a squad of men under the command of Ser- 
W Bauer...... 7669 7 8 8 810 9~78}| geant Harmen, of Company F, were on the range of the 900yd. 
M Summerfield §10 997 7 5 8 8 6~—77] point. The squad fired two or three rounds into what was sup- 
AE Bengel...... 10 5 810 5 7 7 7 6 10—% pees to be the target, but strangely enough no marks seemed to 
G W Alexander.. ...6 8 8 4 6 81010 9 6—75] have been made, and no record of the shots was announced. An 
SEE od a wuca ine caoceninie 94679 7 7 810 7—74] investigation took place. Theshooters were horrified at the result. 
J Sieminski.......... vececeee eee 6 7 8 7 810 5 7 9 7%—74] What they supposed was the target proved to be the boy himself. 
We MIRE iors 55s oss woo Skene s Ons nae 67 8 7 4 81010 5 8—73] Six hundred bullets had been fired into the unfortunate lad. He 
ME EES io cccwccsiskws suueane wee 910 7 6 4 6 6 9 5 7—69] bad swung around the target on its horizontal axis, which is about 
EE oan osonscdeation coe es eeu 6 6 6 4 510 610 7 7—67 | 10ft. from the bottom of the pit, and had then from fun or for the 
Tp OMRING 53 545550 eoupuacnal sensed 6665 7 8 6 7 8 87] better tomark the places of the bullets, appeared in its place. 
WAS AMID YOR. Lo. cnnsvens aceceoceaery 798 5 7% 5 6 5 6 5—66| Propped up by the projection of the revolving figure he had not 

fallen when struck, and so had been riddled with lead before the 


terrible tragedy was discovered.” 


PITTSBURGH.—J. A. Huggins, of this city, one of the best of 
American rifle shots, expects to take a team of twelve men to 
Europe next year. It will be a national team, and he expects it 
to win more than its share of the great European contests. He 
thinks that American rifle shooting is underestimated in Europe, 
and says: “The quality of rifle shooting in our country at present 
is surprisingly better to-day than it was even five years ago. 
Scores of men are now making averages that were considered 
most extraordinary a few years ago. Why, about five years agoI 
went out to a local range and,in the presence of several Pitts- 
burghers, made an average of not less than 75. This was con- 
sidered wonderful, but now an average of that kind amounts to 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 21.—The shooting matches at Shell 

Mound Park to-day, although not so numerous as on previous 
Sundays, excited a good deal of interest. The scores made were 
very good. The annual shoot of the Independence Rifles was the 
principal match of the day, as the medals distributed are very 
valuable, and the rivalry existing among the members very sharp. 
Following is the score of the matches, 200yds.: 
2 ee 44544—21 J Hensing............... 41433—18 
ROE siccssannnsescue 44345—20 J Faltings...... a saute 33825—18 
AF Te IGM: oS ace cicn cy ee BIA TE TSIBC nw. oo os cocnccscue 43452—18 
Dr V Chaigneau........ 42444—18 

The judges and inspectors of the season’s rifle practice of the 
Independent Rifles made the following scores, 200yds.: 





Cant BARS. .ccsnds sme 3445-20 Dr McCarty....... ..... 40454—17 aa 6 
nm R449 “ak tact ‘ nothing in a contest. There is also nearly 50 per cent. more rifle 
% Seen: iol con ees He poi > cae oe. wae ne shooters in America to-day than there was a few years ago. This 
eRe ee aaa er a eS ae RN “| shows that rifle shooting is increasing more in popularity in this 
IC TIMBPORED. 64.<:0s:0000508 44344—19 country than anywhere else.” 
Company F, Fifth Infantry. 200yds. 3 
ete races Kemnmen athe coro ne 2 A an aebeennae 2 
Serg BYOB... coc ccce Ok, vt Bungle.... .. ......20424—12 
Fre omg or ae — sere et ie scethaes + -44552—20 THE TRAP. 
Yorp Witham........... 5433—17 Corp Cobbledich........ 44554—22 
. ae ” Scores for publication should be made out on the printed blanks 


Independent Rifles. 


Company F. Second Artillery, 500yds. prepared by the Forest and Stream, and furnished gratis to club 


secretaries. Correspondents who favor us with club scores are par- 


¢ Thi 3° ag 5 
SoS B —oa oO 7047444435 —82 | ticularly requested to write on one side of the paper only. 
200yds. TUXEDO PARK, N. J Tuxedo is alwa ; i 

i 24435443543 e4arnns TUXE K, N. J. ys foremost with its 

comer een = ss < a 7 _ L be areas. ous oa ” pigeon ag pgs and aa a. — Selds of es 
os , ** paisa Mane 2 ama ee ses a ree 1 Ghee. e season at Tuxedo opene ov. 3 with ag p 

Pvt‘'F Brown....... 3404435433—33 : Pvt ink. < sso 5434343444—38 gramme of cup handicaps for members and guests, and the first 

German Fusiliers, 200yds. day’s trial for the club cup, open to members only and to be shot 

C Battberg......... 4344454334—38 H Scharfenberg. ...3333333333—30 | for on each succeeding Saturday until won three times by the 

ig a. 324 23—32 W RKicker.......... .3424333334—82 | same entry. Mr. William Kent, the secretary of the Tuxedo Club, 

Battery A. Second Artillery, 200yds. also makes the following announcement of the rules to govern the 

Gant Pinks: .:).< 0%... oo 4453420 Lieut Berry............. 40249—10 | Tuxedo Club pigeon grounds: ‘Hereafter all cups must have ten 

WY Bootie. os se 3420-12 Pvt Bachman........... 54430—16 | entries to fill. Duplicate entries may be made in all cups if made 

before beginning of second round. All ties in cups to be shot off 


miss and out, unless otherwise stated. All strangers shooting for 
the first time in any cup on the Tuxedo Club grounds to shoot at 
twenty-seven yards, except those already handicapped at another 


ARMY SMALL CALIBERS.—Washington, Nov. 1.—In his 
annual report to the Secretary of War, General Benét, Chief of 
Ordnance, says that investigations have been completed to deter- 
mine the charge, projectile, rifling, etc., for an arm of smaller | club, who must shoot at their club handicap, after which they 
caliber than the present service piece. It is the intention to use | may receive a handicap from this club, All allowances to run on 
compressed and perforated cartridges, but as the powder makers | ties. Shooting will begin, unless otherwise stated, on_the arti 
have not yet succeeded in producing a satisfactory powder, the | of the 8:55 A. M. train from Twenty-third street, New York.” The 
desired velocity being accompanied by tco great a pressure, this | crack pigeon shots at Tuxedo are Messrs. Pierre Lorillard, Pierre 
matter is still under study and trial. The results obtained in | Lorillard, Jr., Walker Breese Smith, William Kent and T. B. Bald- 
France with the Lebel rifle seem to point to a radical innovation | win. Mr. James L. Breese, who is a remarkable field shot, has 
in the manufacture of powder for small arms, steadily adhered to a resolution never to shoot pigeons. 
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Nov. 8, 1888,] FOREST AND STREAM. 33 
| 
KANSAS CITY, Oct. 26.—The James Elliot Second Annual Tour- |} J Underwood....... -11 00 10 10—4 * was pinned a light brown, wide-bri ed hat t i 
nament is going on at Exposition Park with great success. To-day | D Williams........ 11 60 16 11—5 on er dark, braided hair. ° Dark brown atten tata teone 


the weather was perfect, and each contest had from fourteen to} A D Wetzel.. 









thirty-two entries. There was a large number of strangers pres- | B Weir....... as 
ent. Among those who arrived prterday were Ben Weir of Weir The first regular contest of the day had 17 entries. 
mith of Cameron. 8. Ferguson of Atchison, W. 


ity, G. H. . 

T. icwin, of Abilene, Tug Nichols of Rich Hill 
Hutchinson, and Lewis Erhardt of Atchison. Before the first reg- 
ular contest 


30yds. rise with the following result: contest. J. M. Clark and 






WRN ccncanacachs nace 1m01i—4 A Smith........ pbssppe + Hie 011011—4 | Fred Deuser won fourth. “The score follows: 
Th onc aks sarhestee e-OLNN10—4 TT Scott.......ccccccesoces 101011—4 | H Maxey. .. ....... 1111111011—-9 Wetzel 
Te PE von sconces as aap 011101—4_F Dueser................ 111110—5 | B Weir...... .0110100111I—6 Fred Deuser 
FONE sa rose ker cess 101111—5 ; : C Hagedorn 0011101010—5 Al Munger 
J. Nichols and F. Deuser divided first money. E. Miles, E. Meier, | “‘Lone Jack’’. --- 10011119 _ J M Clark. 
A. Smith and L. Scott were tied for second. After shooting twice | L Scott.............. 1101111111—9 W Mensing. 
Miles and Meier were still tied and divided without any more | B L Taylor.......... 1101110011—7 M Hymann. 
shooting. The first regular contest of the day was at 6 single| H PHall............. 1111110111—9 F Jones....... 


Peoria blackbirds and at 4 pairs. Mr. James Elliott, who has | GW Hanna......... 1111011011— 8 
charge of the tournament, did some splendid shooting in 
this contest, breaking 13 out of 14 birds. Mr. W. T. Irwin, of Abi- | five men entered. 


lene, who entered the contest under the name of Smith, also did | at 18yds. and 4 at 2lyds. rise. 









vce seeld OL OL 10—5 


It was at 


10 single live pigeons, 30yds. rise, use of both barrels. Mr. Al 
ill, S. W. Forsha of | Munger was the only man who shot without a miss, and he took 
first money. H. Maxey, “Lone Jack,” L. Scott and H. P. Hall 
began seven men shot a sweepstake of 6 birds at | were tied for second money and they divided without any further 
G. W. Hanna divided third money, and 


--1011101011— 7 
- OOLNOLL— 7 
. 1L11111111—10 


There were but three moneys in the next contest ‘and twenty- 
It was at 10 =e Peoria blackbirds, 6 of them 
’. H. Skinner,,E. Miles, “Lone 


good work. He broke all the pairs, but missed two singles. He | Jack,” J.T. West and A. D. Wetzel divided first eat: H. Hy- 
ae 


took second money. J. Nichols won third money, and E. Miles | man, A. Dixoa and Ben Weir divided second, and A. 

















and J.T. West divided fourth. The score was as follows: J. G. Young, F. J. Smith, H. Deubert, J. M. 

Ti SOB ance vinnie = 040th senna wens decmueneee 010111 10 10 00 11— 8 | divided third. The score was as follows: 

DROTE I 5 55 5 6F iS ein  CEREAT Ge + Noreldv eas 01 00 10 10— 7] F Deuser............ 0111000111I-6 J E Riley ........ 
F DOUSCP........cecccccccces cocccccccccscess l 10 00 10 0l— 8 | W ASkinner........ 10111L1111—9 “Lone Jack”. 
W MORON. 6.552: 5-0-5 ec eiseecesecees sees 00 10 11 GiI— 9} S Scott............... 1111110001—7 Ben Weir... 
SNE al nscn dae sens decipecnaceaesbe gest eusa 10 10 11 10—11 | W M Anderson......0LI1110111I—-8 JT West... 

TC BORN testes tex ce connec Rates dosg ode genes lv 10 10 10-10} HH ndésnchenee 0010110000—3 F J Smith.. 

Fh TIBOR e. wcsecs ccswedecacccadsdes}scunnenh 00 00 10 0O— 4] J Nichols............ 1111110000—-6 A D Wetzel 

Te Pitan waseaice weds +cacasandsst qaedacna Ol 10 11 10— 9] H Maxey. ..--0111011000—5 J Bolan....... 
VRMNIE oiowee! < pacedavostcnuse desongendvess ll 11 1) 11—12] JM Clark.... .0011111101I—7 _C Hagedorn... 
J TWEE... nse snaecccesepeceuenessdsessons 01 10 11 11—10 | J Underwood. -011001011U—5 A C Thomas. 

Wm White... 10 00 10 11I— 8] H Deubert.. -1111100011-7 J G Young...... 
A E Thomas. 00 11 00 10— 8} A Dixon........ ...1110101111—8 Fred Heinze.. 
W A Skinner 11 Ol 11 11—12 | E Miles...... ...... 1111116111—9 

é Eee. .-.. 11 11 11 10—138 














homas, 


Clark and 8S. Scott 


.-1010000111—5 
.-.1111011111—9 

-1100111111—8 
-O111111111—9 
-1101110011—7 
-1111110111—9 
-1111110000—6 
-0100111010—5 
-1101110011—7 
.-1110110110—7 

00UU0 


Thirty men entered the regular contest of the tournament, 


The second regular contest of the day was exciting, and was the | which was at 7 live pigeons, 30yds. rise, use of one barrel only. 


best of any in the tournament. The shoot was at 10 live pigeons, 
30yds. rise, use of both barrels, a kill with the second barrel to | money. 
count but one-half. Mr. W. A. Anderson won the first money, 


. ond money. 
killing all the birds and using the second barrel but once. Mr. 


won fourth, The score follows: 


























Mr. W. Mensing killed six birds out of the seven and won first 
W. H. Skinner, F. Bridges and B. L. Taylor divided sec- 
J. E. Riley won third in the shoot-off and Ben Weir 









W. A. Skinner and Mr. E. W. Williams divided second money, | W H Skinner........... 1010111—5 J K Guinotte... . .0001011—3 
each having a score of 846. J M Clark..... 1101100—4 A E Thomas.. 1010001—3 
Ben Weir, Ed. Bingham and a young man who gave the name | W M Anderson ..1001010—3 W Mensing... 11101116 
of “Lone Jack,” divided third money, and Jesse Keeves and H.| M Hyman...... ..0llu1M1—5 =A Bombeck..... 0111000—3 
Maxey divided fourth. The score was as follows: D Underwood. OO11N1I—5--—«#F J Smith........ 0100010—2 
WE Oe i os vekne Nee Wrnec esas vauases 11%14104141 41 0—7K! F Deuser... 0010101—-3 J A Bolan........ . .1000011—3 
W Anderson ook A E753 24 2 ioe ) Ri 1100110—4 H Maxey............ ..0101011—4 
S A Tucker 11%%11000 &%-5 11000013. A D Wetzel............ 0000110—2 
FC Hall 00001110 KK F Bridges.... -1101011—5 BJ Holmes............. 0101110—4 
A F Thoma: 01110411 1 0 4%~—6%] J Underwood -1111010—5 ~W _B Thomas...........000110i—3 
W Mensing 411410 4%%0 K-54] CDitch..... OO1K11—3 B Weir.............. . -L100010—3 
JM Clark.. 04411 &%1 &%0 1-6 | Al Munger. 01011014 BL Taylor... ... --1110101—5 
F Deuser..... wk GL LLS&€ee 1 i -<¢ U A Quail. 1011014 H P Hall......... . .OOLLULO—2 
GHSmith....... « -%4%01014141 1 0 1 —6%] D Williams é 01100013 _F Heinze........... --1011001—4 
Ben Weir ........... #111 %11101-8 |G W Hanna.... ....... 1100800—2 L Scott...............-.d 0001001—2 
Be esac veoxine tn Lil@gitet ¢—9 Two miss and out sweepstakes were then shot. There were 13 
W A Skinner.... ....... 1 1 %1 %1 1 %1 1—8%| entries in the first one, and Ben Weir and W. M. Anderson 
FI seco s ivettnscs 111 %1%0110-% divided first money. Fifteen were entered in the next and Messrs. 
EN ere 1 %1141001 %1-7 | Maxey, Holmes, Bridges, Smith, Thomas and Williams divided 
ES eer .0 01 %01 01 0 0—3%] the money. It was dark when the last men shot and every 
L Ebrbardat........... Brrr “ ; ; ; \ 8 i % ° ; = pigeon on the grounds had been killed. 
as ee ee 0 KO 0% OO 0 AZ| WALNUT HILL, Oct. 31.—About the usual number of contest- 
io Ree ererrrrer wok LED OCC EIT G=—6€ ants faced the traps to-day, and in spite of the strong wind put 
— 011 %1%1 %1—7%| UP some creditable scores. The following summary shows the 
OCG 1LC1 G1 F t< result of the competitions in the various matches. 
Ee i Oe Sh es ee 8 Gold Coin Match, 10 clay-birds from 5 traps and 10standard tar- 
;1 11111 0 %1-8° | gets from3 traps: 
41001011 0—5% Clays. Standards, 
1441 11 41 Wl VU —7Tig| Smow ...... eee eee vee e eee nasa 1110111110—8 111101111 1—9—17 
Sere ee ee 0 11 11 %1 1 36 —Gig| Chase.........-......-eceeeeeeeeeeeeJOMIMIO—8 1111011010—7—15 
F Ny MME Sade aces caceces dena tons eas 000010%%0-2 | Knowles............. re 1110111119 1010101011I—6—15 
Ta: SEO 160 SEG: 1. 25 AGE Bree gene scnccnte: cnenenqoas 90 00111011116 1110111110—8—14 
EW Williams. ee temas = i eee rae aera 1001111011—7 1100110111—7—14 
———......... aA Cea Or Se eee SO T'S 1 BCL GeO Stes 0 I eres en cncesncnncgnees -...0110101111—7 1110101101—7—14 
Io cnacns.techeecmbdansioe ST Re Be Ri dO EA ce PI eae cce--nnrgpetenneste sees OOOLLi—7 = 101010111714 
The third regular contest of the day was another good one. It icy =. ddlvsas-s rerTrrriTrr rT Ty y. 1111010111—8 0111001010—-5—13 
was at four pairs of live pigeons from plunge traps, I8yds. rise, | Wardwell..............+.-+---0+++5 O10111T111—S 0001110101—5—13 
ties at 2lyds., the gun to be held below the elbow until the birds | Nelson --0010001111—5 1101111010—7—12 
were on the wing. Drury Underwood, Captain Ditsch and 8, A, | Lee..----- - ire 1101001010—5—11 
Tucker killed every bird and divided first money, and J. M. Clark | Houguton - -OLIT 11006 1—6 1000101000—3— 9 
and Ben Weir divided second money. There were several ties for | Bett..---------- 0010010000—2 1010011101—6— 8 








third money and J. E. Riley won the shoot off. W. A. Anderson| The sweepstake shooting resulted as follows: 


took fourth money. The score was as follows: 


First event, 5 clay-pigeons from 5 traps—Nichols, Crown and 


J B Riley. ......ces0e 10 01 11 11-6 FC Hall............ 11 01 09 11-5 ———— first with 5; Knowles second with 4; Wardwell third 
.. --ll 1111 U—-8 J Reeves............ 11111 5 | with 3. d ] 

. ankied 11 i 10 01-6 J K Guinotie. ..  osckl Ol iv 7s Second event, 6 standard targets from three traps—Wardwell 

W T Irwin.......... 10 11 11 Oi—6 -SATucker ....... 11 11 11 11-8 | and Nichols first with 5; Crown and Knowles second with 4; Per- 

E W Williams. .....10 10 01 11-5 W_A Skinner...... ll 11 01 11-7 | ham third with3. 7 

W A Anderson.....10 11 01 01—5 ~F Deuser .......... 10 00 10 10-3] . Third event, 5 clay-pigeons from 5 traps—Perham and Knowles 

RJ Holmes........ li 11 11 Gl—7 C Ditech... ........ 11 11 11 11-8] first, with 5; Houghton and Wardwell second with 4; Nichols 

“Lone Jack”........00 11 10 0lI—4_Ben Weir........... 1i 10 11 11—7 | third with 3. i 4 

J MClark......-.-- 11 1011 11-7 WV Rieger........ 10 10 11 10-5] |, Fourth event, 6 standards from 3 traps—Nichols first with 6; 

George Mack ......11 11 10 11—7_E Meier........ ...10 10 10 10—4 | Chase second with 5; Knowles third with 4. 

FJ Smitb.......... 11 10 10 11-6 SW Forsha ....... 01 10 10 10-4 | _ Fifth event, 6 Macomber targets—Snow and Curtis first with 5; 

W Everhart. ..... 10 11 11 10-6 Nichols and Chase second with 4; Wardwell and Crown third 






Twenty-four men entered a sweepstakes shoot at 10 Peoria | With three. 


blackbirds, 30yds. rise. J. Nichols, “Lone Jack” and E. Meier 
shot without a miss and divided the first money. 
E. Miles took second. J. G. Young won third and W.8. Ferguson 
took fourth. The score: 


third with 2. 


Sixth event, 5 clay-pigeons from 5 traps—Chase, Houghton and 
A. Dixon and | Wardwell first with 4; Crown and Perham second with 3; Snow 


Seventh event, 3 pair Standard targets—Knowles first with 5; 


A Dixon..... si Bats 1110111111— 9 L Scott............. 1111011110— 8 oo Perham and Wardwell second with 4; Houghton third 
ee 0110111100— 6 W T Irwin.......... 1111110101— g | With 3. - , 1 

Per ichols fsa cret eae 1111111111—10 WS Forsha........ 0101111111— : Eighth event, 5 clay-pigeons from 5 traps—Curtis and Chase 
Fb re 0101011110— 6 FC Smith.......... 1010001001— 4] first with 5; Houghton, nowles and Wardwell second with 4; 
A Rnigh?::-: .:..3.4 0101011111— 7 J Murphy........... 1100011111— 7 | Nichols and and Perham third with 3. 2S res 
WA Skinner....... oo11111111— 8 M White............ 1111110110— 8} _ Ninth event, 5 clay-pigeons from 5 traps—Chase first with 5, 
E Meiser.........++« 1111111111—10 “Lone Jack”....... 1111111111—10 | Nichols second with 4, Perham and Snow third with 3. 

W S Furguson.....1110111010— 7 J Maxey............ 1010011001— 5 | Tenth event, 5 clay-pigeons from 5 traps—Chase and Crown first 
WN Tomer... ..22 0.4 0010101111— 6 F Smith............ 1001010111— 5 | With 5, Nelson and Lee second with 4, Perham third with 3, Curtis 
E Miles... ..6265<6 1111111101— 9 _B Holmes........... 0010 fourth with 2. < of 
JM Clark........ ..1111001111— 8 J A Bolan........... 0111011111— g | __Eleventh event, 6 Macomber targets—Wardwell first with 5, 
W BThomas....... 1010111001— 6 JG Young.......... 1111011110— | Knowles second with 4, Snow third with 3. 


Another sweepstakes was shot with 17 contestants. The condi- 
tions were to shoot at live pigeons, 30yds. rise, use of both barrels, 
miss and out. Mr. W. A. Skinner won the match. If a bird 
which has been shot at lights inside the grounds, the referee 
always calls it a “dead bird.” If any of the contestants think that 
itis able to get over the bounds they challenge und a man must 
go out and catch the bird. 2 ; 

An interesting sweepstakes was shot at 4 live birds, 30yds. rise, 
use of both barrels. Five men were tied for first money, and W. 
A. Anderson won the shoot off, L. Smith and W. A. Skinner 
divided second money. W.Mensing won third and J. Reeves 
fourth. The score follows: 

















5, Nichols and Wardwell second with 4, Chase 
fourth with 2. 


Crown, Houghton and Lee fourth with 6. 











WOR cae cee a tee cees 1—9 W Mémien: +i. Ki .22.- _» | 4, Lee and Snow third with 3. — . 
fam a THOHI-8 WA Skinner. 2220002 OIIIII—s | “Seventeenth event, 5 clay-pigeons from 5 traps—Knowles and 
FDensel..°..-. sscese2 1001111—5_'T Nichols........ oA Sth 1010111—5 | Perham first with 5, Houghton and Nichols second with 4, Lee 
W Mensing............. 1111100—5_E Miles................. 1111111—7 | and Snow third with 3. 
Thomas Knight... .... 0011111—5 George Wasson........ 1111111—7 | Eighteenth event, 6 Macomber targets—Houghton, Snow and 
By MARIN. 5562+ s<ess0s O111111—6 WS Ferguson.......... 00000011 | Wardwell first with 5, Nichols, Knowles and Perham second with 
E Meier... ..1110111—6 GH Smith......... .... loin —¢ | 4, Curtis third with 3. . 
FC Halil 1111111—7 J Reeves. ........ ".1101000—3 | _ Nineteenth event, 5 clays from 5 traps—Houghton and Knowles 
Ben Weir........... 1101110—5 SA Tucker............. 1111111—7 | first with 5 Perham second with 4, Lee and Snow third with 3. 


Oct. 27.—To-day was the last day of Elliott’s second annual 
shooting tournament. The day was cold and a strong wind blew, 
making fine shooting impossible. During the tournament, which 
has been very successful, 2,600 live birds were killed and about 
1000 Psoria blackbirds broken. The first contest of yesterday 
was a sweepstakes at 7 Peoria biackbirds, l8yds. rise. J. K. Guin- 
Otte, J. Nichols and Lone Jack won first money, Ben Weir took 
second, and F. C. Hall won third, latter shooting off a tie for that 
Ewer with four others. oun score was as follows: 


Snow and Lee second with 4. 
Perham first with 5, Knowles and 


with 6, Crown and Wardwell second with 5. 


Twelfth event, 6 standard targets—Curtis and Knowles first with 


Thirteenth event, 10 clay-pigeons from 5 traps—Knowles first 
with 9, Wardwell second with 8, Curtis and Perham third with 7, 


Fourteenth event, 10 standard targets from 3 traps—Snow first 
with 9, Crown second with 8, Chase and Perham third with 7. 

Fifteenth event, 3 pair standard targets—Nichols first with 5, 
Perham, Snow and Wardwell second with 4, Crown third with 3. 

Sixteenth event, 5 clay-pigeons from 5 traps—Crown and Per- 
ham first with 5, Nichols, Houghton and Wardwell second with 


Twentieth event, 6 standard targets—Wardwell first with 6, 
Lee second with 5, Houghton and Knowles third with 4. 
Twenty-first event, 6 Macomber targets—Knowles first with 5, 


Twenty-second event, 5 se from 5 traps—Lee and 
Yardwell second with 4. 
Twenty-third event, 6 standard targets—Perham and Lee first 


Twenty-fourth event, 5 clays from 5 traps—Wardwell first with 


third with 3, Lee 




















Price 50 cents. 
Price $1.50. The Canoe Aurora. 
Handling. By C. B. Vaur. 
S. Steele. 


band and a steel star made the trimming. At the word of the 
referee, Mr. Peacock, of New York, Miss Oakley stepped to the 
stake and called for her bird. The trap flew open and she fired. 
She missed with the first barrel, but soon had the bird flutterin 
on the ground with the second. Kell also brought his first bird 
down with his second barrel. Out of the 25 birds Miss Oakle 
killed 21, while Kell killed only 15. A second match inst Kell, 
25 birds each, was shot at Hagerstown, resulting as follows: 
CG ods BOG ea dnnccn cde gtanccs 2121111111211111112111112—95 
Kell. .2......02.. ceeeeecce- ceees cv eees ovee tL MOZMI2ZI210101210211121—21 
Miss Oakley used a Lancaster hammerliess, 12-gauge, 6lbs, in 
weight, 3 drams Schultze powder, loz. shot, and st at 25yds.; 
Kell shot a 10-gauge Greener, 10}4lbs., loaded with 5 drams black 
powder and 1oz. shot, standing at 30vds. In a sweepstake after- 
ward, at $5 entrance, 7 entries, Fred Quimby won first money, 
Peacock, of Westville, N. Y., taking second money. Second 
sweepstake, 15 entries, $5 each, miss and out, money divided be- 
tween Miller, Ducker and Annie Oakley, who all killed 11 straight. 
Darkness compelled a division. Miss Oakley shot at 28yds. rise 
for the first time, the 10-gauge guns being put_at 30yds. During 
the day Miss Oakley shot at 36 pigeons and killed all. She will 
remain in Maryland and shoot in the field for two weeks, in order 
to get needed rest and recreation combined. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Nov. 3.—The regular Saturday shoot 
of the Wellington Gun Club to-day had a fair attendance, and 
some good scores were made, although the weather conditions 
were unfavorable for fine shooting. Tho following scores were 
made in the merchandise match at 20 birds, 10 clay-pigeons and 10 
bluerocks—Schaefer 18, Snow 12, Conant 12, Perry 18, Edwards 15, 
Bond 17, Bradstreet 14, Wardwell 13, Melcher 11, Sanborn 15, 
Swift 18, Chase 15, Lee 10, Scott 16, Nichols 14. The scores in. the 
individual badge match were—Schaefer 13, Snow 15, Conant 10, 
Perry 14, Edwards 15, Bond 17, Bradstreet 10, Wardweil 17, Mel- 
cher 13, Sanborn 14, Swift 13, Chase 11, Lee 8, Nichols 15, Scott 
14. Following are the winners of the sweepstake matches: Six 
bluerocks—Wardwell. Six clay-pigeons—Swift, Edwards and 
Chase. Six bluerocks—Chase. Six clay-pigeons—Chase, Snow 
and Melcher. Six _bluerocks—Edwards. Six bluerocks—Snow. 
Six clay-pigeons— Wardwell and Schaefer. Six bluerocks—Schae- 
fer. Ten clay-pigeons—Perry. Ten bluerocks—Swift. Ten clay- 
pigeons—Wardwell. Ten bluerocks—Bond. Six biuerocks—Wara- 
well, Edwards and Scott. Six bluerocks—Scott. Six bluerocks— 
Wardwell, Nichols and Bond. Six clay-pigeons—Jim. Six blue- 
rocks—Chase, Scott and Perry. 


MONTREAL, Oct. 27.—The third match of the Horsley gun 
series was shot on the Dominion Gun Club grounds to-day. The 
unpromising state of the weather all the morning led a good 
many to believe that the match would be postponed. However, 
the steady downpourof rain ceased when the match was called, 
and the best contested match ever held on the grounds resulted 
showing first-class scores despite the unfavorable conditions of 
a high wind, etc. Mr. Ferguson, of the D. G. C., won the match 
with the splendid score of 19 out of 20, closely followed by C. 
Horsely with 18. The next shoot for this gun will be held on 
Thanksgiving Day at 1:30 P.M. sharp. The Dominion Club will 
also hold an all-day shoot, consisting of a series of sweepstakes, 
on this day, open to all, to which a cordial invitation is given to 
shooters and spectators to attend. The following is the score of 
to-day’s match: 

Ferguson.1111111101111111111—19_ Thackw’ll11101010111111101011—-15 
C Horsely 11101111111111110111—18 Cameron.11110110111100011101—14 
J Smith. .11101011111111111101—17_ Dr Tolley.10010001111001011111—12 
Robertson10110011111111101011 —15 


THE COUNTRY CLUB.—The shooting committee of the Coun- 
try Club, Messrs. Oliver Iselin, P. H. Adee and Charles D. Inger- 
soll, bave announced that the season of 1888-89 will open on Tues- 
day, Nov. §, shooting to begin promptly at 11 o’clock, all events to 
be open to members and their guests. The shooting on that day 
to consist of the Country Club Cup at five birds, a subscription 
cup at five birds, an experts’ cup at three singles and three pairs 
and the continuance of the contest for the Special Handicap Cup 
postponed from last season. Thursdays and Saturdays will, as 
heretofore, be the regular club days, shooting to begin promptly 
at 20’clock on Saturdays and 11 o’clock on Thursdays and holi- 
days. 

SAN FRANCISCO), Oct. 20.—A jovial crowd of sportsmen met 
at San Leandro yesterday morning, the occasion_being a pigeon 

igeon shoot and al fresco luncheon arranged by Mr. Chas. Holtz. 

Jnfortunately he was ee of the number of birds he re- 

uired,so many being held at high prices at the call of city 

ealers that only about fifteen dozen were forthcoming, and the 
day’s massacre had to be eked out with clay-birds. They made 
up in quality for the deficit in quantity, and in every instance 
left the trap like a flash the moment the word “pull” was given, 
and a good percentage returned to their dove-litter a trifle scared, 
otherwise as safe and sound as when they left them, The shoot- 
ing began at 10 A. M. with a 12 bird shoot at live pigeons under 
Hurlingham rules, $5 entrance. Carter started in with a miss, 
and putting three more duck eggs to his credit left off with 8. 
Browne, who, by the by, got some hard birds, only man to 
score 7. Holtz fell all to pieces, the birds being just a trifle too 
good for him. He, like Browne, quitted with 7. Schraeder wound 
up his string with 10 good kills, his tenth bird falling dead a few 
yards outside the 100yds. boundary. Lambert did some excellent 
work, but met with poor luck, no less than 2 out of the 3 counted 
against him falling dead just outside. Cookecaptured the leather 
medal with 6, scoring an equal number of clean misses, H: r 
did a trifle better, and had he not got a little bit rattled on his 
fourth and fifth birds, through his gun, a hammerless, missing 
fire three times, he might have given a better account of himself. 
The stakes were divided, Schraeder $20 and Lambert $14. 

The score, 12 birds, 30yds. rise, was as follows: 
CAME... 0.csn200- 020112012012— 8 Lambert.. ........ 112010220211—9 






PI iiaes scees 100211201001— 7 Cooke.............. 200162001210—6 
Holtz..... .......2LM200I2020— 7 Harper.... ....... 121001102021—8 
Schraeder........ 021121011012—10 


Then followed a similar pool; same money, shooters and divi- 

sion, at 10 birds. Carter shot in his old form and won with 9 
letting his second cross the fence, Holtze obtaining second place 
with one less. The latter made the best showing up to the eight 
round, but then broke badly and got left. « 
3 ea 1022112122--9 Lambert... ......... 1210291200—6 
ane cacaacas a 2100101210—6_ Cooke................ 0121002112—7 
I hides disixi dni olcigtee 1211221010—-8 Harper.............. 1201022002—6 
Schraeder........ ..0« 2102101021—7 

The two shoots which were contested were each at 15 single 
clays, each computiies pane up $2.50, The pots, $15 each, were 
won by Lambert and Holtz, both making 13 in the matches they 


won. Added are the clay-pigeon scores. 15 clay birds, at 18yds.: 


Shrader........ 110111911110111—12 Lambert ...... 111111011111011—13 

DR citwecded 111101011101011—11 Carter ......... 011101011111001—10 

Browne........001101100011001I— 7 Harper......... 110101100011000— 7 
Fifteen clay birds, at 18yds.: 

Shrader........ 101100111001111—10 Lambert....... 111101111111100—12 

ds denes <5 111111101110111—13 Carter......... 110110011101111—11 

Browne........ 100111111011010—10 Harper ........110111011011110—11 


Charley Holtz has been challenged by Frank Lewis, a shooter 
from Calaveras, for a $50 aside match at 50 birds each, Hurling- 
ham rules. The shoot will probably come off within a week. 








Canoeing. 





Canvas Canoes and how to Build Them. By Parker B. Field. 
Canoe and Boat Building. By W. P. Stephens. 
By C. A. Neidé. Price $1. Canoe 
Price $1. Canoe and Camera. i 
Price 1.50. Four Months in a Sneakboz. By N. H. Bishop. 
By “Seneca,” Price $1. 


: 5, Lee second with 4 ice $1.50. aaa Cocke 
G co Siete TOL F eee pata ret IPO rs 0110001—3 Twenty ere event, 6 standard targets—Nichols first with 6, Lee ores Sane CRE RD Oe 
Fe ottens so -eeeeceeeees = Fen nest eser ens eéaaun 5. ee 
H — ee rN Woe 8 Mets ae ears Loa ett The next competition in the current series of matches will be 
WO MEL «ccc ots tees 11110015 _C Hagerdon......... .. 11000114 | held Nov. 14, when, in addition to the Gold Coin match and the | _ Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to FOREST AND 
BL Taylor.......c.:<. “O11011I—5_ “Lone Jack”... 0.22.2. 1111111—7 | regular sweepstake events, will occur the sixth shoot for the | STREAM their addresses, with name, membership, signal, etc., of 
HMaxey.,.....0 ic. cc 11011116 Frank Jones.......... || 1101110—5 | Climax diamond badge, now held by Mr. Knowles, of Lowell. their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
7M Olark.....2 11110116 A D Wetzell........ 11010115 | The above matches are open to all New England sportsmen,with- | Teport of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
N Moyer..........7..2221001110—4_C Ditsch.... 000007770" i _o | out entrance fee, and all are cordially invited to come and com- requested to forward to FOREST AND STREAM their addresses, with 
DIZON: : os. ccciecce ae ot wane pete. logs of cruises, = — a aor ae 
Another sweepstakes at four pairs of Peoria blackbirds was| MISS ANNIE OAKLEY.—This famous female wing shot last kate the wert. - A laine a — tems 


shotand A. D. Wetzel, Ben Weir and J. Nichols divided the | week defeated Fred Kell, a well-known butcher of Baltimore, at 
Frank Starr’s Driving Park, by a score of 25 to 21 birds. 
agreed that the matcn should be for a purse of $100, 50 birds each, 


first money, Mr. W. H. Skinner took second and “Lone Jack” 
Won third. The score: 
Lone Jack”....... 10 11 10 00—4 





H Ee aware... 653.023: 01 11 11 00—5 | the one who shot the most birds to take the pot. At the park the 
L Hymanesc362. 2 00 00 01 10—2 BL Taylor......... 10 11 00 01—4 | birds were reduced to 25. Miss Oakley was to shoot at 2syds., and 
J Scott sade eeeeee ..01 10 10 10-38 S A Tucker........ 00 10 10 01—3 | Mr. Kell was to shoot at 30. Miss Oakley was attired in a close 

S West.......... ..11 10 10 00—4 H Dixon............ 11 10 10 01—5 | fitting skirt of seal brown cloth, with a braided panei that reached 
Dixon, ...scccssas 11 90 00 00-2 F Deuser.......... ..00 10 00 10—2 | to her ankies. She wore a loose sailor waste of the same material 


0M Clark 2332722230 11 01 10-5 


J Nichols..,,......,11 10 11 01—6 ! as the dress, to give her arms and body free action, On her head 


It was 






Executive Co’ 
ton, O,; T. J, Kirkpatrick, Springfield, O, 


WESTERN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


Commodore—J. R. Bartlett, Fremont, Ohio. 

Vice-Commodore—D. H. Crane, Chicago, Ill. 

Rear-Commodore--C. J. Stedman, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Secretary-Treasurer—O. H. Root, Cleveland, Ohio. 

City, Mich.; T. P, Gaddis, Day- 


—— J. Beusfield, Bay 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Nov. 8, 1888, 








AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICERS, 1887-83. 


Commodore: R. W. GIBSON..... 
Secretary-Treasurer: F. L. Mx. } Albany, N.Y 


Vice- \ Rear-Com. Purser. 
Central Div..W. RK. Huntington.E. W. Masten.......... T. H. go ¥ 
ome, N. Y. 
Atlantic Div. W. P. Stephens.....L. B. Palmer........... F.L. Dunnell, 
B - Hol 186 Sencha naa: 
Eastern Div..H. E. Rice, M. D....Maxton Holmes........H. D. Mars 
Springfield. Mass. 
N’thern Div. .RobertTyson........ S.S. Robinson.......Colin Fraser, Toronto. 


Applications for memvership must be made to division pursers, accom- 
nied by the recommendation of ap active member and the sum of $2.00 
‘or entrance fee and dues for current year. Every member attending 

the general A. C. A. camp shall pay $1.00 for camp expenses. ——— 
sent to the Sec’y-Treas. will be forwarded by him to the proper Division. 

Persons residing in any Division and wishing to become members of 

the A. C. A., will be furnishea with printed forms of application by address- 


ing the Purser. 


MONTGOMERY SAILING CLUB. 


TORRISTOWN, Pa., Oct. 29.—Our racing season closed yester- 
day with another win for the tuckup Frank and Willie 
Playford. She wins the champion pennant for the season, having 
fairly distanced the remainder of the fleet. She carried her 27yd. 
sail in every race without reefing, and has no capsizes to her 
credit. The tuckups, duckers and canoes have raced in one class 
throughout the season, over a five-mile course; the tuckups, with 
165ft. of sail, allowing tne duckers, with 110ft., and the canoes, 
with 80ft. of sail, ten minutes start. The canoes Sadies and Star- 
light, carrying 108ft., were set back 4m. 40s at the start. The 
skiff Gracie, with 84ft., was set back 40s., and the tuckup Priscilla 
with 203ft., was set back 6m. 403. The handicap tor extra sai 
area is 2s. per foot per mile of the course. The record of the boats 
for the season is as follows. The first boat to finish in each race 
was awarded ten points, the last one point, the remaining points 
being awarded according to the number of boats in the race. 

Races. Points. Wins. 

F. and W. Playford, tuckup, J. Grisdale..... = 185.03 10 








G. W. Bowers, tuckup, C. DeHaven.......... 9 114.7 2 
Gracie, skiff, K. A. Leopold...............-..+. 18 95.40 4 
Sadie, canoe. Geo. Ritter............-...---.6+ 14 87.12 4 
Flying Eagle, tuckup, J. Berndt............. 9 62.13 
J. 8. Frith, tucxup, J.S. Frith............ ... 14 61.55 
Igidious, tuckup, W. Rochell............. -.-- 8 60.70 3 
S. H. Querner, tuckup, J. Lever.............. 16 56.81 
Tola. ducker, Geo. Walker...................- 15 50.52 
Elsie, ducker, E. P. MacAllister.... ...... ... 8 49,27 
Priscilla, tuckup, E. Stanley 10 37.33 
Volunteer, tuckup, F. Whitman.. 10 31.19 
Warren, ducker, iniotsssus a 19.84 
Ino, ducker, W. M. Sullivan.................. 4 18.10 
Cocktail, tuckup, Max Berndt ....... ....... 2 9.05 
Starlight, canoe, L. G. Palmer................ 3 6.60 
E. C. rotts, tuckup, A. B. Parker............ 1 6.74 
Nellie, tuckup, A. Rochell.... ............... 1 3.25 
Pennsylvania, hiker, J. Adamson.... ....... > 2.00 
H. C. Scott, tuckup, J. Clawson ..... 1 1.00 


E. A. LEOPOLD, Com. M.S. C. 





CANOEING ON A FRESH-WATER OCEAN. 


THE Great Lakes are oceans in all but name—in the sweep and 

violence of their winds, the size uf their seas, and the dan- 
gerous character and the greater proportionate extent of 
coast line. A trip through one of them is to be dreaded, even by 
a navigator experienced 1n sailing all waters, much more than a 
sea voyage. 

Men will continue to do foolhardy things as long as the oppor- 
tunity exists, and the younger the adventurer, and the less his 
knowl dge of much that bears on his enterprises, the greater his 
recklessness. It was ignorance coupled with a natural taste for 
outdoor recreation that led me to undertake and accomplish in 
my nineteenth year _a tmp through Lake Ontario from the 
Niagara River to the Thousand Islands, entirely alone, and in no 
larger vessel than a 14x26 canoe. A year of hard study at college 
culminated in a violent outburst of suppressed desires for unre- 
strained outdoor life that would be satisfied with nothing less 
than a long trip crowded with danger and excitement. | got what 
I wanted—enough to make its repe.ition on that plan something 
that would not now be undertaken by yours truly for a prize of 
the most alluring nature. 

It was my intention to meet a party at Clayton within a week 
of the time of my starting. In this short time, with muscles soft 
by long disuse, I must paddle, unaided, the 200 odd miles that in- 
tervened. it was accomplished at the average rate of thirty 
miles a day, but I am even now paying for that bit of boyish 
folly and enthusiasm. The vast expanse of the “Biue Lake” 
never seemed larger toany one that ever cut its waters than it 
did to that solitary canoeist who hour by hour so unremittingly 
plief the paddle along the American shore. The heavy ground 
swell rose and fell; the scorching mid-summer sun mounted to 
the meridian, still the flashing blades dashed off the drops; twi- 
light took the place of day, the sea-gulls screeched overhead, but 
the sbarp, smooth bow of the trim little craft continued to slice 
the water; darkness settled down, the moon mingled its liquid 
light with the hardly less liquid and transparent element over 
which, to the accompaniment of the insect chorus along the 
shore, where the navigator had for the last twelve hours not seen 
a single human face, the sole occupant of the cockle-shell kept on 
until his watch indicated midnight, and his tired arms could no 
longer hold the paddle. Then the cance would be drawn ashore 
at the first pract-cable landing, and spreading out a blanket any- 
where on the hard beach, after lying down and pulling another 
over him, the tired, well-nigh exhausted boy would instantly be 
wrapped in a sleep so sound as to make the direct glare of morn- 
ing’s sun the only evidence of the passage of time since he 
ceased bis iaburs the night previous. 

As he traveled so he ate, pausing only long enough from his 
work to di» up a cup of water and take a few hasty mouthfuls of 
food requiring no preparation. He was most undeniably lonesome, 
and to the effort to drive it off as much as his limited time must 
be ascribed his hasty and uncomfortable progress. He soon he- 
came more inured to continued exertion; but, as his capacity in- 
creased so did the amount of his work, the result being that he 
arent later each night in his absorbing desire to cut off the 
miles. 

For the first few days the weather was calm, unusually so, The 
big lake was disturbed by hardly a ripple; the sky was like a huge, 
polished, inverted kettle; and days and nights followed each 
other without a variation. 

The spell was at last broken. One day about sunset, when some 
twelve miles from Oswego, reverberations which had been heard 
for several hours now showed their origin in rapidly approaching 
thunder caps. Being very anxious to make the city that night, 
the voyager stopped cutting across the wide bays, and, keeping 
nearer to the shore, determined to go ahead until the storm burst, 
when, should it prove too severe, he would pull up ashore. 

The first blast was terrific. The wind and the rain were upon 
him in aninstant. The waves almost immediately rose so high as 
to positively prevent a landing without the assurance of a wrecked 
boat. The storm shortly abated, the clouds moved aside and re- 
vealed the rim of the sun sinking into the lake with a background 
of clear sky. Though the wind had fallen, the waves rolled as 
high as they are often seen on the Atlantic coast. The canoe was 
now pushed ahead with renewed vigor. Several hours passed, 
darkness had settled down, the moon only occasionally shot a ray 
through an unguarded opening in the clouds. There could be no 
doubt that the wind was rising, and the traveler was horrified to 
notice that it came straight from Canada, giving a sweep of the 
whole breadth of the lake. If his life should become imperilled 
he felt confident that he could struggle through the roaring surf 
to the shore; but in such an attempt his canoe must inevitably be 
crushed. _ E 

Struggling on, a safe distance out from any possible shoals or 
rocks, he was amazed to suddenly find the long, heavy waves 
break up into numberless points and irregular angular masses of 
water, causing what is known as a black sea. Waves of this 
character are exceedingly dangerous, and the canoe assumed 
without any warning the most unexpected positions, plunging in- 
to deep, aqueous abysses and sending solid masses of water over 
the rounded decks with such force as to make the frail bark trem- 
ble as if struck witha hammer. The boat was entirely decked 
with the exception of a smali hole in the middle for the lone navi- 
gator tositin. Tnis was its salvation. Nobly did the little craft 
do its duty, and, though plunging down under impending waves, 
rose immediately to shake the water impatiently from its decks. 

A half mile further and the occupant found that the unusual 
commotion was caused by the breakwater which is built for sev- 
eral miles in front of the city of Oswego, makiug the harbor ac- 
cessible only through one very narrow opening marked by iwo 
small lights. The wind all this time increasing, he saw that it 
would be impossible to continue along so close to the breakwater. 
A capsize there or an attempt to land on the high, perpendicular 
masonry meant certain death. Realizing the emergency he de- 
liberately and laboriously worked his way in the teeth of the gale 

















































































i 
right out into the open lake two miles from land. The broken ' tain’s berth being folded back against the wall by day. An iron 


swells were now no longer noticeable; but the shore was invisible 
save for the two lights that shone in the distance like glaring 
eyes. The sea was constantly rising, the desperate fellow’s 


strength was fast ebbing from the long continued strain; he knew | 


that unless he soon reached u haven he would furnish an interest- 
ing news item. 

lowly forging ahead, meeting each wave by the proper dip of 
the paddle or the incline of the canoe, he forced his exhausted 
body from succumbing ‘by singing and shouting. At last, 
opposite the beacons, he turned his bow shoreward,, and with the 
stiffening gale at his back made straight for the narrow channel, 
to miss which was fatal. He was soon again in the back water. 
As he neared where the sea-wall terminated under the glare of 
the Government lanterns, he saw every wave wash directly over 
the high projecting masonry. A man stood by one of the light 
towers with a coil of rope in his hand. The lad heard his would- 
be rescuer skout, but continued to watch each wave, keeping a 
steady course for the harbor. A tug steamed out in the entrance 
to meet him. He avoidedit. The man on the breakwater now 
followed along the shoreward projection of the Government 
walls, and constantly shouted directions which, from the deafen- 
ing roar of the furious surf, were entirely lost on the occupant of 
the canoe. Un account of creeping in to the windward of the pro- 
tecting masonry, the waves therety growing constantly less as he 
proceeded, he was soon enabled to turn up a lateral canal-like 
abutment. The man whom he had seen had reached here before 
him, and having given au alarm to the life saving station, a boat 
with several men awaited him to conduct him up to the house. 

Once arrived and the canoe hauled up into view inside the 
captain said: ‘Well, young fellow. I should just as soon have ex- 
pected you to have walked in on the water as to have floated in 
in that a night light like this. I would not have taken another’s 
word for it that 1t could have been done. That’s about as narrow 
an escape as any man ever had.” 

And so it seemed to the exhausted lad. Although it was now 1 
o’clock in the morning, a bed was at once got down, and he was 
made comfortable. e heard the wind sweep furiously against 
and around the house, and breathed a prayer of gratitude as he 
thought of what might have been. 

The next day he was the hero of the hour, and was besieged_by 
reporters. He started in the afternoon, but was now ahead of 
time and took the rest of the trip more easily, stopping as occa- 
sion required, and making no more night runs. 

RALPH K. WING. 


OTTAWA C. C.—The club has held a series of monthly races, 
both sailing and paddling, a challenge cup being given to the 
winner in each series. The paddling race resulted: 

Ist Race. 2d Race. 3d Race. 
12 00 9 33 


Wy BE AIR oo ccc cicsunasisges soso ewaweewaiee 9 48 2 
ES RMMOPIID eciesasccivedeas’! oaieeee aveee 10 25 10 18 9 34 
C. de TAMAUGICTC. «0. «06:50 cc00.mc cue .....+- Lime not taken. 
(_ 930 
1015 ~ Fouled 


CARI ONG isis. is: cdansedinded sr adbug Settee oe 


BS 00: WMOBIOR « ooiig i054 ioetipaiesesrasseces 10 48 12 30 $aivale 
Mr. Cronk therefore wins the cup; the 1887 cup was won by Mr. 
Wheeler. The results of the sailing races were: 


Cronk. 







Ist Race. 2d Race. 3d Race. 

White Wings Capt. King.. Did not finish. Upset. 2 
Iolanthe, W. McL. Maingy....... 3 2 3 
Musette, Henri Roy......... 1 : 4 
Dolphin, P. A. Maingy 4 Did not finish. 5 
Dulcie, W. Hatch........... 6 . 3 
Asticou, F. H. Gisborne.... ......5 Upset. 

Lallie, C. T. Gibbs... .6:5.- Did not finish. ‘ ; 
Irene, R. W. Baldwin........ .... 2 1 1 


Mr. Baldwin therefore takes the cup; the 1887 cup was won by 


Mr. C. A. Thompson. 


PEQUOT CANOE ASSOCIATION.—The annual dinner was 


held at Cowell's Café, New Haven, Conn., Oct. 31. Important 
business was transacted and the election of officers took place. 
Art. ILL. of the Constitution was so amended that cruisers as well 
as canoeists are eligible to membership. Three new members 
were elected and the following were elected as officers for 1889: 
Com., W. A. Borden; Vice-Com., F. P. Sherwood; Sec’y-Treas., F. 
P. Lewis; Meas., E. Cc. Bogart; Chaplain, Rev. A. N. Lewis. The 
dinner was a very successful one, and was served ina hall hand- 
somely decorated with club colors and floral burgees. The asso- 
ciation now numbers nearly half a hundred, and is growing 
steadily; 1889 promises us a good year,and we expect to accom- 
plish a great deal.—F. P. LEw1s, Sec’y-Treas. 





Bachting. 


Small Yachts. By C. P. Kunhardt. Price $7. Steam Yachts and 





Launches. By C. BP. Kunharct. Price $3. Yachts, Boats and 
Canoes. By C. Stansfield-Hicks. Price $3.50. Steam Machinery. By 
Donaldson. Price $1.50. 





CLARA. 


be OUR previous article we have spoken only of Clara’s model 


and speed, but apart from these features she presents a most 


interesting study as one of the best examples of the composite 
build, as well as of the accommodation that 1s possible in the ex- 
treme narrow type. Built specially for racing, almost. the first 
requirement was a light bull, and this has been obtained without 
too great a sacrifice of strength, as her safe passage across the 
Atlantic, together with much hard work about the coast on both 
sides of the ocean has thoroughly proved. The keel is of elm, 
with stem and sternpost of oak, each sided 6in. The frames are 


of steel angles, 2x2x}41n., spaced 30in., and between each pair are 


two steamed oak frames sided 24in. and moulded 2in., thus mak- 


ing the spacing 10ih. The planking, 1% to 134in. thick, is bolted to 
the steel frames and through-fastened with copper to the wooden 
frames. Diagonal straps of 34¢x14in. steel are run across the 
frames, the planking being scored down over the straps. The stem 
is well backed by two knightheads, 2!4in. thick and 18in. deep, 
taking the place of an apron, and projecting, as shown, above the 
bulwark, being cut away for the bewsprit. The planksheer is 
14% x7in., of mahogany, the deck 14 x24in., tapering, toward the 
ends. The stanchions are 2x2in., elm rail 344x1in., and bul- 
warks of Spanish cedar. 

The ironwork and _ deck fittings are all of the lightest and yet 
substantial build. The channels are of 4in. steel plate, stiffened 
by haif-round bars 134x44in. riveted on top abreast of each of the 
three chainplates. inside the frames a heavy plank, 4ft. 7x9in. 
is bolted, to take the chaiuplate bolts, as shown in the longi- 
tudinal section, over the sail pin. The shrouds are set upin the 
usual manner, with deadeyes and lanyards. 

The gammon iron is over the center of the stem, with eye for 
forestay on top; while on the starboard side is a sheave for the 
cable, the latter leading in directly under the starboard side of 
the bowsprit through a score cut in the deck. The bitts are of 
steel plate, 14in. thick, the lower edge of each plate being flanged 
to bolt to deck. A !!\,in. rod runs from each side of the bitts to the 
knightheads. Over the heel of the bowsprit is a 3in. roller of hard 
wood. The Cantelo capstan is shown in the plans; abreast it is 
tne funnel for galley, while just abaft it is a neat compressor for 
the cable, which leads down through the captain’s room to the 
chain locker beneath the floor, being boxed in, as shown. 

The mast is cctagonal below the spider bands, the lower of 
which carries the main gooseneck and the upper a patent winch 
and the spinaker gooseneck. Abaft the mast are heavy bitts, 
with a side sheave on each post, asshown. The bowsprit spreaders 
are hinged, with a brace on after side. 

While an extra foot or two on deck would undoubtedly add to 
the ease of working the larger spars and give more room for 
stowing a boat, there is at the same time no lack of deck room, 
nor is the width below unéculy limited. Though more beam 
would give increased room in some ways, as shown in the plans 

ublished Dec. 9, 1886, it is doubtful whether any more econom- 
ical arrangement of space is possible than is shown here. 

Beginning at the bow there is a large and airy forecastle, 17ft. 
long from after bulkhead to the closet at fore end, and with clear 
headroom all the way, the height being 6ft. din. A small stove is 
next the after end, while on the port side is a dresser and pantry, 
the coal locker being below the floor. The forecastle is entered 
by an iron ladder from a hatch on deck. The inside is very hand- 
somely paneled in Spanish cedar, giving it a rich and elegant 
finish. 


Abaft the forecastle is the captain’s room, 6ft. long and 6ft. | 


5igin. under deck beams. The advantage of a separate room for 
the captain apart from his crew are too plain to require any com- 
ment, and the room here provided is as far superior to that on 
most sloops of Clara’s class as the head room of over 6ft. in the 


forecastle is to the 4ft. 6in. of the average sloop. On the port side i 


of the captain’s room is a large sail bin, with a closet over its for- 
ward end. On the starboard side is a locker, with closet at the 
after end and a folding table against the fore bulkhead, the cap- 

























ladder and a hate ve access to the deck, the hatch being used 
for the sails, the whole apartment making a sail rcom when racing. 
Like the forecastle, the sides are paneled with Spanish cedar. 
The main cabin is 8ft. 9in. long, 6ft. 6mm. under ms, and over 
8ft. wide; a pleasant and well-proportioned room, and of good size 
| for a small yacht. It is fitted in light mahogany throughout, 
having a wide sofa on each side, with stand and four drawers at 
| the head. That on the port side has but two drawers, the upper 
part forming a cellaret locker. Above the sofas the sides are 
paneled with mahogany, the inner border of each panel being of 





birdseye maple, with a center of figured chintz, making a very 
clean and neat finish. A swinging table occupies the center of 
the cabin. 

The steerage is 4ft. 6in. long, the port side being given up to a 
berth, with drawers beneath, the end of the berth extending into 
the closet in the after cabin, as shown. On the starboard side of 
the companion ladder is a large toilet room, containg a w.c. and 
= = the compact folding lavatories found in many British 
yachts. ‘ 

Abaft the steerage is the after cabin, 8ft. 9in. long and 6ft. 4in. 
high It has two large berths with a wide closet at the foot of 
each, part of the port closet being given to the extra bertl, as 
mentioned above. There is also a large washstand with bowl 
and pump. The bilge pump leads trom the deck down through 
the starboard closet. The after cabin is painted white, all the 
other woodwork below being ——- ny or Spanish cedar. While 
the woodwork is handsome and rich, there is no attempt at any 
elaborate display, the work all being in very good taste, and the 
absence of heavy hangings and of upholstery that will retain the 
a. is a great improvement on tbe style of decoration once 
popular in this country. Clean hardwood and the best of work- 
manship make the only proper finish for all work that is to be 
exposed to salt air and to occasional wettings. 





YACHTS FOR SOUTHERN CRUISING. 


EW YORK, Nov. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: Ina recent 
J number of the FOREST AND STREAM | noticed a suggestion 
signed “Vidette” that as he proposed going South this winter in 
his yacht and others might be contemplating a similar cruise in 
that direction, it would be a good idea to sail in company, con- 
stituting a sociable little fleet, cruising along together, taking it 
easy and fraternally. 

The suggestion is a good one, and deserves the attention of all 
bound South this season for a cruise in Southern waters. Being 
somewhat familiar with those latitudes and the coast of Georgia 
and both coasts of Florida I can readily appreciate the pleasures 
of a winter South but must warn all contemplating the trip, not 
to indulge in a keel boat, or any craft of greater draft than 
5ft. Itis true as much as 44% can be carried tur ugh the inside 
passages as far as St. Augustine, but if Indian River is contem- 
plated, or rounding the Cape, and the west shore is to be taken 
in, a great deal of = isant cruising and charming waters will be 
lost. The Inlet to Indian River (Jupiter) is nct sate for keels or 
draft of over 4ft. and that is 2ft. too much after getting inside 
for any extended cruising, so let one Sens the cruise 
abandon the idea of having much fun out ot a keel or deep 
draft boat, but this fact is probably too well known to all 
yachtsman to make the suggestion of much value, and cutter 
men will not be 7 to undertake it, it being one of the delights 
of owning a cutter that when the owner wants to go where there 
is any, fun to be had, he must beg, borrow or chartera “skimming 
dish,” as all centerboard bcats seem to have been dubbed by cut- 
te: men—a term that is as badly played out and as hackneyed as 
“speckled beauties.” 

Then for rig, if owners of yachts under 50ft. want to save ex- 
pense and labor and go comfortably, let them adopt the yawl rig; 
especially the San Francisco style, where every sail takes care of 
itself, working automatically, dispensing with et least two men 
on a d0ft. boat sloop rigged. A craft of 45ft. carries but_qne good 
sailor and a boy, who should be capable of cooking, the ewner 
being able presumably to relieve the wheel. Tie New York 
sloops with their heavy spars require astrong crew, and what 
greater nuisance than a Jong heavy boom in a ro ling sea, especi- 
ally before the wind, or in a calm, when it generally takes pos- 
session of the quarterdeck. Whereas a yawl, having a short 
boom extending only to the after end of the cockpit, enables the 
mainsail to be easily reefed, but with this rig is seldom necessary. 
If it blows requiring a reduction of sail, lower the mainsail, let it 
run down in the spilling lines and go on your way with driver 
and jib, they balance perfectly, and a boat with properly pro- 
portioned sail will handle equally well under jib and driver or 
mainsail alone. Moral, rig southern cruising boats as yawls, 
saving labor and expense as well as danger of too much of a good 
thing in the way of a breeze, for even in those latitudes it often 
blows hard enough to endanger the hair of the proverbial yellow 
dog, and it is a comfortable thing to be all snug. Again, under 
such short and perfect handling sail the yacht can be worke 
into narrow reaches and snug berths, and what can be more com- 
fortable and cosy than to be in such a snug berth and all safe and 
hear it piping great guns outside as one lies curled up in his bun 
and mutters to himself, ‘Let her 7 who cares!” “f 

I have strayed from my subject, this proposition of ‘*Vidette’s, 
which is a good one and to be commended, and having in contem- 
plation a cruise in that direction, I say to “Vidette” in the words 
of the poet, “shake.” PODGERS. 


| 





YACHT THIEVES.—On Oct. 30, before Justice Welde at the 
Harlem Court, Mrs. Caroline Amend and her son, Charles Amend, 
were held in $2.000 bail each for burglary. Articles stolen from 
! the yachts Peerless, Idler and Torment, of the Harlem Y, C., were 
: found in Mrs. Amend’s house. The bail of “Farmer” Glyn, 
‘ arrested for the same offense, was withdrawn, and he was locked 
:up . 
BABOON.—Messrs. Adams, the owners of Baboon, are now in 
England on a tour around the world. According to the F* od 
they propose to take Baboon to England next year, provid 
there is a good prospect of races in the 20 rating class. 
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GOSSIP ABOUT GAFFTOPSAILS. 


HArnNse been a water rat ever since I could walk, and taking 

to yachting almost from the same time, the gafftopsail has 
been more or less a thorn in my side ever since. I am writing 
about small yachts sailed singlehanded or by Corinthian crews. 
I have gone through all the varieties of sprit, club, jibheaders, 
etc. The clubtopsail only belongs to the racing yacht, being too 
unwieldy and too much in the way generally for singlehanded 
yachtsmen or Corinthian crews to bother with. The sprit topsail 

as many of the same bad qualities; if left bent on the spar when 
takenin, it is a nuisance on deck, being unstowable; if unbent 
from the spar, the trouble of getting it out of the sail locker, bend- 
ing on to spar, etc., often deters one from setting 1t when out for 
a short sail. If you take the other horn of the dilemma, and use a 
working topsail set flying on upper and lower halliards, you have 
the same nuisance of hunting the sail from locker, in addition to 
which the topsail set in this manner lies off from the topmast; so 
will not stand to windward when it breezes at all,and if carried 
too long is an ugly sail to handle if not taken in just right. 

Now, several years ago when I had got through experimenting 
with numerous variations of the above modes of setting topsails, 
I epee to take a trip to New York and of course had to take 
a look round among the yachts. Well,I noticed many of the 
smaller ones with standing topsails, aping (as I thought) their 
larger sisters. I just had a good laugh at those fellows. “Stupids, 
hayseed yachtsmen, duffers,” etc., I said to myself, “for attempt- 
ing to make a big boat out of a small one,”’ etc. After I returned 
home, in deliberating over this, I thought it possible that, while 
there might be duffers, hayseeds, etc., around, instead of living in 
and about New York, they might by the greatest chance live—in 
Talbot county. “Eastern Sho’” of Maryland. 

Thereupon I proceeded to experiment with the standing top- 
sail, my great objection to it being the necessity of some one 
having to go aloft to stow it after it was clewed up. Now remem- 
ber, I am writing for the benefit of singlehanders and Corinthian 
crews. Of course, when you have Jack, Jim and, Tom before the 
mast, it is very easy to say, “Lay aloft and stow topsail,” and you 
have nofurther trouble, but when you give that order to yourself 
the case is decidedly different. To overcome this necessity of 
climbing heavenward I got a long gaspipe, put a set of iron hoops 
on it, bent my upper and lower topsail haliiards to it, putting the 
rigging on my topsail to clew aloit, and thought I had solved the 
difficulty; and so I had in a measure, being able to clew up as 
well as any topsail, and also being able to bring all on deck when 
necessary. This may all have been an old idea. but as I had 
never seen it I felt quite proud of my invention. After using it a 
couple of seasons, I found several objections toit. The “jackstay” 
(gaspipe) was quite a weight aloft. You would be surprised to 
tind what a heavy one I had to use to keep the luff of topsail from 
springing away trom topmast. I had, of course, to take the whole 
rig down before I could house my topmast; then again, and the 
greatest objection of all, when I went to send my “‘gaspipe jack- 
stay” aloft from the deck, with all its clew lines, topsail sheet, 
tack, etc., in place, if there was any sea on the way that gaspipe, 
topsail clew lines, sheets, etc., would dance a german on the way 
up, and the confusion the rigging would get into, was amazing. 
After it was in place it worked splendidly, but to get it there 
without fouling was hard to accomplish in a “doddle”’; when it 
was perfectly smooth it all worked to a charm. 

After studying this problem over last spring while overhauling 
my ship for her summer work (she is in commission all the year 
round) [ had a brilliant idea—why not use snap hooks and snap 
my topsail to the hoops (galvanized iron ones) on topmast? No 
sooner said than done, and now I think-I have a good rig for a 
standing topsail on small yachts. 

It is true that I have still to go aloft to stow topsail, but with 
the clews and buntlines rigged as I have them it is not necessary 
to do so except when it blows “great guns” and you want to snug 
everything down, or when you want to be especially neat in port, 
in either case all you have to do is to clew up topsail, then shin 
up, tie a small stop round sail, close to the hoops, and settle sail 
to the deck by halliard, unsnap halliard and sheet and stow sail 
in locker, there you are with all clear aloft for a blow, and the 
topsail as rigged above is in the sail locker before you, or your 
friend, as the case may be, would have the sail half made up fora 


neat “stow” aloft. So in setting again, hook on your halliard, 
haul up to masthead, shin up again, which you would have to do 
in any event if topsail was stowed aloft, snap sail to hoops, caat 
off single stop ’round sail, slide down on deck and you will have 
opsail set and drawing, if under way, before your friend on the 
“Nancy Jane,” cruising in company, has got his ket off the 
sail. I think this a far better plan than the hook n figured in 
the FOREST AND STREAM some time since, as that involved going 
aloft every time your topsail was set, whereas in the way I work 
mine, clewing it up is all you,want ordinarily. I sailed some six 
miles to windward in the N. W. zephyr we had last Wednesday 
under single-reefed mainsail and No.3 jib, staysail and mizen 
stowed. y topsai! was clewed up and not stowed, and I had no 
trouble with it. A few years ago all our small craft, working 
sloops, schooners, pungies, etc., used a sprit, or flying topsails, now 
they universally set standing ones. aoa 
What I claim for my idea is that when it is necessary to stow a 
standing topsail it is done better and quicker, and quicker shaken 
out and set, by my plan than if bent to the hooks permanently. 
Easton, Maryland. SINKBOAT. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE LIBERDADE. 


DEEP water cruise that few would care to undertake will 

come to a successfulend very soon when Capt. Joshua Slocum 
of the Liberdade anchors his strange craft off Washinton, D. C., 
after a voyage of 4,000 miles, from Rio Grande de] Sul. Two 
years since Capt. Slocum sailed from Baltimore, Md., for Buenos 
Ayres, in the bark Aquidneck, 326 tons, having with him his wife 
and two sons, aged 10 and 14 years. After several voyages be- 
tween South American ports, the bark was wrecked at the mouth 
of Rio Grand del Sul harbor, being condemned and sold for a 
smallsum. Declining the offer of the American Consul to send 
him and his family home, Captain Slocum at once went to work to 
build a boat, of canoe model, 30ft. long, 5ft. beam and 8ft. draft. 
with a rocker keel, and three masts with lateen sails. The hull 
was decked, with a house aft. Last spring the Liberdade was 
completed, and Capt. Slocum with his family sailed from Rio 
Grande del Sul, reaching Santos about the end of June. From 
Santos to Rio Janeiro the Liberdade was towed by the steamer 
Finance, Mrs. Slocum and the boys going on the steamer. From 
Rio they sailed for Pernambuco, running 2356 miles in 19 days. 
Capt. Slocum was last spoken by the steamer Planter, off Cape 
Romaine, with all well on board, his great wish being to get home 
in time to vote. 


A FAST CATBOAT. 


Tos following excellent record was made this year by the cat- 
boat Mabel, of Boston, owned by Mr. F.C. Dunne. She was 


built by Pierce Bros., and is 22ft. over all, 19ft.1.wl. and 9ft. beam. 


Her record for 1888, as given in the Boston Globe, is as follows, 
summing up 13 firsts to 15 starts, the best ever made in her class: 

June 23—Hull Y. C., good breeze, first; winning by 3m. 48s., two 
competitors. 

June 30—Dorchester Y.C., breeze moderate, first; winning by 
9m. 18s., three competitors. 

July 4—City of Boston (open), stiff breeze, first; winning by 2m. 
6s., six competitors. 

July 8—Match race vs. Amy, wind moderate, first; winning by 
1m. 47s., one competitor. 

July 14—Hull Y. C., light breeze, first; winning by 1m. 43s., four 
competitors. 

July 15—Match race vs. Amy, wind moderate, first; winning by 
59s., one competitor. 

a 28—Hull Y. C., two reefs, first; winning by 47s., three com- 
petitors. : 

July 20—Quincy Y. C., light breeze, first; winning by 3m. 38s., 
three competitors. 

Aug. 4—Hull Y. C., two_reefs, second; losing by 1m. 26s., two 
competitors. Defeated by Niobe. 

Aug. 11—Quincy Y. C. (open), stiff breeze, first; winning by 33s., 
ten competitors. a 

Aug. 25—Beverly Y. C. (open), moderate breeze, first; winning 
by 6m, 42s., ten competitors. 

Aug. 27—Quincy Y. C., stiff breeze, first; winning by 3m. 55s., 
four competitors. 


Aug. 28—Dorchester Y. C., two reefs, first; winning by 26s., three 
competitors. 

Sept. 1—Hull Y. C. (open), moderate breeze, first; winning by 
1m. 87s., eight competitors. 

Sept. 8—Hull Y. C., two reefs, second; losing by 1m., one com- 
petitor. Defeated by Niobe. 

Winning 13 first prizes out of 15 races sailed; winning average, 

. 58s.; losing average, two races, Im. 18s. 

Defeated only by > iobe; winning average over Niobe 4m. 19s.; 
losing average to Niobe, 1m. 18s. 

In the city of Boston Fourth of July race Mabel defeated all 
boats in her class and in the corresponding class of keels, also all 
the jib and mainsail class and centerboards and keels in the class 
above, in all a total of 33 boats. 


CRUISE OF THE BRUNHILDE.—On Nov. 3 the schooner 
Brunhilde, owned by Mr. J. J. Phelps, sailed from New York 
with her owner and_his wife on board, bound on a long cruise. 
Her first port will be Bermuda, after which she will call at Bar- 
badoes and other West India islands, and she ae ultimatel 
make a cruise around the world before she sights Sand Hoo 
again. This is Mr. Phelps’s second long cruise, as he left New 

ork in 1885, shortly after the Brunhilde was built, and made a 
cruise of two years, visiting England, Egypt, Ceylon, India, China, 
Japan and San Francisco, returning by way of Cape Horn. Since 
his return he has married and his wife accompanies him. The 
Brunhilde is a keel yacht, 102ft. l.w.1., 25ft. beam, and I1ft. draft. 
She carries besides her sailing master a mate, boatswain, two 
stewards, cook and ten seamen. 

DOLPHIN—NYMPH.—On Nov. 1 the steam yachts Dolphin, 
W. B. Wetmore, and Nymph, W. 8. Webb, raced on Lake Cham- 

lain over a 644 mile course, Dolphin winning in 34m. 8s., with 


Vymph 34m. 404s. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Capt. J. F. F., Negaunee, Mich.—You will have to pick upa 
second-hand rifle of the make wanted, as the arms are no longer 
manufactured. Correspond with the dealers in sportsmen’s goods. 


A. C. D., Jr.—For the price you are willing to pay you can buy a 
perfectly reliable and serviceable gun of any one of the makes 
named; and beyond that you may be guided by your own taste in 
the matter. 

CONSTANT READER.— You will find no deer hunting in northern 
Vermont, as the law will protect them until 1890, ere is wild 
fowl shooting on Lake Champlain, accessible from Burlington. 
Take shotgun instead of rifle. 

R. D. K., Connecticut.—l. In the FoREsT AND STREAM’S rifle tra- 
jectory test the trajectory of the Winchester .45-.75-350 at 100yds. 
was11.979in. 2. We cannot give you the largest recorded growth 
of antlers of the Virginia deer. 

R. W.C., Vineyard Haven, Mass.—Will you kindly give mea 
few names of the best writers on trout culture? Ans. Livingston 
Stone’s “Domesticated Trout,” Slack’s ‘Trout Culture,” and 

apers in the reports of the Fish Commission and the American 

isheries Society. 

E. N., New York.—There are trout in the streams near San 
Diego, California, and the list of sea fishes caught with the hook 
includes halibut, barracuda, Spanish mackerel (Sharda chilensis) 
rock cod, smelt, croakers and kelp-fish, which include several 
esteemed varieties. The best season is from April 30 to Sept. 1. 

M. L. L., Traverse City, Mich.—What is the best method of 
treating a skunk skin, intended for mounting as a museum speci- 
men, so as to cleanse it from the unpleasant odor? Ans. Per- 
manganate of soda might be sprinkled on it. Some recommend 
chloride of lime. Trappers sometimes pack their skunk-infected 
clothes in fresh hemlock boughs. Time is the great remedy. 

T. M. C., Lock Haven, Pa.—l. Will you please give me the 
names of our present Pennsylvania Fish Commissioners? 2. Is 
there an instance on record of the capture in any of the waters 
of the Eastern States of a California salmon asa result of the 
panting of that fish in our streams about ten years ago? Ans.— 

- Henry C. Ford, 524 Walnut street, Philadelpha. James V. 
Long, 75 Fifth avenue, Pittsburg. H.C. Demuth, Lancaster. 8S. 
B. Stilwell, Scranton. A.S. Dickson, Meadville. W. L. Powell, 
Harrisburg. 2. No. 














HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMECPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 
ment of Animals and 
Chart Sent Free. 
CURES—Fevers Congestions, Inflammation, 


A.A.—Spinai Meningitis, Milk Fever. 
B.B.—Strains, Lameness, Rheumatism. 
e C.— Distemper, Nasal Discharges. 
b. -— Bots or Grubs, Worms. 
. E.—Coughs, Heaves, Pneumonia. 
F. F.—Colic or Gripes, Bellyache. 
G. G.— liscarriage, Hemorrhages. 
-H.—Urinary and Kidney Diseases. 
- i. —Eruptive Diseases ange. 
- K.—Diseases of Digestion. 
ble Case, with Specifics, Manual, 

Sta fol Hazel Oil and Medicator, $7.00 
Price, Single Bottle (over 50 doses), - 66 
Sold by Druggists; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 


Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y¥- 








for fly-fishing ever offered to anglers. 


past two seasons, and are now made better than ever. 
and pliable; they are waterproofed through and through not merely on the surface, and are decidedly the best lines 


Dead Finish Waterproof Braided Silk Fly Lines, 


For Salmon, Trout and Black Bass. 


These lines, which have given such general satisfaction, have heen subjected to the most severe tests during the 


They do not crack, chip or become tender, but remain soft 


Send 10 cents to cover postage, and we will mail you our 140 double page illustrated catalogue. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of every 


sription of 


FINE FISHING VACHE LE 


18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from the Astor House), New York. 





BANC! 


BANC! 


Perhaps you got two birds that time, but with a 


WINCHESTER REPEATING SHOTGUN 


You could have shot three or four. 


ONLY ONE YEAR ON THE MARKET, 





MORE THAN 15,000 NOW IN USE. 


THE BEST HUNTING SHOTGUN KNOWN. : 


Made with interchangeable parts of the best materials, rolled steel or twist barrels. 


RELIABLE, it has all the qualities which have made the Winchester rifles so widely known and used. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS C0., 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


312 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Sales Depots: 1318 MARKETS STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


SEND FOR 80-PAGE CATALOGUE. 
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Special Inducements Offered to Clubs. 


BLUE ROCK TRAPS AND TARGETS. COMPLETE CLUB OUTFITS. 


Trap FPulis for 3 or S Traps. 


TRAP PULLING INDICATORS, with combinations for 3 or 5 traps. An absolute safeguard against collusion between the 
shooter and trapper, or in any way manipulating pulling of traps. 


CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGES. 


Nov. 8, 1888. ] 

















The Best 





and Cheapest 


Ammunition for Breech-Loading Shotguns. 
Aa Eull Eaime of Sportsmen’s Clothing 


READY MADE OR MADE TO MEASURE. 


Hunting Shoes, Leggins, Gun 


QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
Cases and Covers, Bags, Etc. 


THE ATLANTIC AMMUNITION CO.., Limited, 291 Broadway, N. Y.. 





SSO Ohilled. 
4 14% 8 

S8s (12-Gaugse). 
34 14 8 


PETERS» 


444 1% 8 






No. 550 is loaded with the new No. 0, 554 and 533 in Nos. 1 and 2 Quick Shot Powder. two felt 
wads cut very large and perfectly lubricated by our own formula; 1440z. Tatham’s Shot No. 8 and 
astened by the Peters Patent Indentations. 


Proved by their Record to be Unequalled. 


The Cartridges have won the largest number of prizes at the tournaments throughout the West, 
and are very extensively used by professional and most successful amateur sportsmen. Their great 
velocity enables the shooter to “hold on” to the bird. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


The PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
No. 8 West Third Street, Cincinnati, O. 
GEO. W. CLAFLIN & CO., Agents, 54 and 56 Duane Street, New York. 


W. R. SCHAEFFER & SON, Agents, Boston, Mass. 


Shooting Coats 


AND ALL KINDS OF SPORTSMEN'S WEAR. 


Also Clothing for Civil Engineers, Ranch- 
men, Miners, Lumbermen, Etc. 
MANUFACTURED FROM 


Mackintosh, Canvas, Mackinaw, and Best English 
Corduroy and Moleskin. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Don’t Read This 


BECAUSE 


W. FRED QUIMBY, 


Sole and only Manufacturer of the 
Thomson Laced Hunting and Mining 
Boots and Shoes. Also all kinds of 


Sportsman’s Wear. 


W, FRED QUIMBY, °° sew some.” 


Chicage Agenta:} WESTERN ARMS AND CARTRIDGE 60., 


49 State Street, Chicago, IIl. . 
















None Genuine which do not have T. & S. 
Stamped on Bottom of Each Sole. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 
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a portrait of the author. 


Book Publishing. 


Possessing peculiar facilities for publishing 
new books on field sports, adventure, travel, 
and open air life, the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company begs to invite the attention 
of authors to its book department. Corres- 
pondence solicited and estimates furnished. 


CANOE HANDLING. 


By Cc. B. VAUX (“DOT.”’’) 


A complete manual for the management of a canoe. The author begins af the very 
beginning, describes and explains the rudiments in the simplest and plainest way possible. 
Everything is made intelligible for beginners; and besides this A B C teaching there are so 
many hints and wrinkles that the oldest canoeist afloat will find pleasure and profit in the 
study of these. The book is complete and concise—no useless duffle between its covers. The 
subjects treated are the choice of a canoe, paddling, sailing, care of the canoe, recipes and 
rules. The text is further elucidated by numerous practical drawings, and the beauty of the 
book is enhanced by the many ornamental vignettes. Pages 168; uniform with ‘‘Canoe 
Building.” Price, postpaid, $1.00. 





NEW YORE: Forest aNnD STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 318 Broadway. 
LONDON: Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Corphill. 


YACHTS, BOATS 
CANOES, 


WITH SPECIAL CHAPTERS ON MODEL YACHTS 
AND SINGLEHANDED SAILING. 
BY 
C. STANSFELD-HICKS. 
AvuTHOR oF “Our Boys, AND WHAT TO Do Wir THEM. 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND DIAGRAMS 
AND 


i 


WORKING DRAWINGS OF MODEL YACHTS AND VARIOUS SMALL CRAFT 
SUITABLE FOR AMATEURS. 


DESIGNS: 
Model Yachts.—Defiance, Isolde, Bonny Jean, and 10-tonner with sail plan. 


Canoes.—Birch, Mersey Paddling Canoe, L’Hirondelle, Sailing Canoe. 
Sailing Boats and Yachts.—Dabchick, Wideawake, Myosotis, Una, Singlehander by C. P 
; 1 e 


Jlayton, Puffin, 3-ton Racer, 3-ton Cruiser, 24ft. Auxilliary (steam and sail) fishi 


This volume contains much that is valuable and interesting to American yachtsmen and 


canoeists. The design, construction and use of small craft of all kinds is treated of in a simple 
and entertaining style, and the instructions are clear and easily understood. 


Large crown 8vo., 380 pages and 16 large folding plates. 
Price, Postpaid, 83.50 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


818 Broadway. New York. 


NESSMUK’S POEMS. 


FOREST RUNES, By Geo. W. Sears, {Nessmuk}. 


Large octavo, 208 pages, pee Ay heavy paper, bound in cloth, gold lettering, with 
ce, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK DEALERS 
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9 Guide to:the Study of Insects. Packard..... 5 00 
e Hours with a Naturalist, Wood. - 150 
| iit rene Rooke noe aan 25 
5 4 i ‘olden’s of Birds, pa.............. 
Forest and Stream Pub. Oo. forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. | In Nesting iime Die ee Re: 1 
Registration 10 cents extra. Our responsibility ceases after goods are mailed, ete yerid, F We ns ar 1 g 
. " Intelligence of Animals. 54 illus.. Menaut.. 1 00 
|: a Guide to Lake St.John gnd Saguenay Re Life of John J. Auduhon. with steel portrait 2 00 
Adirondack Fishes, Fred Mather............ $ %| gion. Murray... 3 ---+'igow | Life on the Sea Shore, or Animals of our 
— Angler's Book, Memorial Editio 5 50| _larsev het a8 Of New on | _ Bastern Coast. Emerton................... 150 
orris sete resent tesa see eee cece wns ee ee ee eee te Se SESS . Manual of North American Birds, Ri ay 7 50 
Armerican Bish ang How to Catch Them: ) 0} | Map of the indian River Ficrida, Laaron, » | Manwalof Taxidermy, Maynard. .s.nnr- 12 
rican F . Goode...... piptuiwsRitek ce oh : anual of Vertebra’ OTA... . Segecees 
American Salmon Fishing, Wells............ 1 = Sap af che habeas Dekinsk. : . : : . : a : * Maynard’s Butterflies, colored plates........ 5 50 
Ansiing. Bakely-.._._.--- "59 | Map of the Thousand Islands................ 50 | Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard................. 2 00 
as om 59 | Mountain Trails and Parks in Colorado ... 1 50 | Nests and Eggs of Birds of the U.S. Gentry, 
Angling for Pike,...............--+: er ” | Muskoka and Northern Lakes of Canada... 100 | ..colored lithographic plate. Large 4to.... 15 C0 
Ane a eae . sh, 0 so | Old St. Augustine, illus: 1 50 ovuaeere of Colors for Naturalists... 4 00 
e f 7 avlonWtalioge <as, ene Biadas sik .. . Senet. aeeteeet aT 15 
Fe gy tere teen S ony —_ ot Maxed Gbarice Fey Boe om Re . = Taxidermy Without a Teacher, Manton..... 50 
Art of Angling ,folberton . Make Th Poeket Mapof Rangeley Lake R’g'p. Farrar. 1 00 | Taxidermists’ Manual, illus., Brown, $1; pa. 50 
AThDleY. een es? 100 | Southern California, by T.S. Van Dyke.... 1 50 | Treasury of Natural History, 900 illus....... 1% 
Black Bass Fishing, Henshall ak eae ae 3 0 | St. Lawrence River Chart, U.S. Survey.... 1 00 Wilson's Nac doe ee oo wae 1 25 
Book on Angling, Francis... neste: en eeeeeee 5 25 HORSE. son, J. G. Lockhardt, James Hogg and Dr. 
ed Sines, Lae paper 65c.; cloth...... : = TMineases of Horses, Dalziel, paper.......... 75 ae 6 vols., crown 8vo,, cloth, $9.00; 
Fish Hatching ond Fish “Catching, Roose- Horse and His Diseases, and Rarey's method Calf. .......---2+ 2+ 2+ 2e0e eee eee ee eee 
velt and Green.........-2s2--020+. cas 1 50| _ of Taming Horses, nearly 100 illus..... ... 25 ae nte 
Fishing Tackle, its Material, ete., Keene... 1 50 oress Famous Amaieee Hace ptthew oh ding ae z : nee aes 
Fishing goinger Fly, Orvis-Cheney Collect- — pee oh dane tting......... 1k whe cennouoe ong optician 
Rie SE UMNO, oc Bivins vn 0s0scscteeceses rses. Famous, of America. .... Lit ttteeeese oculists and physicians. Seud 
Floating Flies and Bow to Dress Them; eit — —— _— Sa ane oa ip ily TOO UUREN 200. Ontieinns 92 Ukestourec..tuile 
en or : Seas: 20 col’a p'l_ 5 00 | Horsemanship for Women, Mead, illus. by 8S ee 
Fly Fishes eateugstegy, Dane se oot 4 tino °195 
y Fi “ly MakingforTrout,Keene 1 50]  Farker..........-..--.-.+++ s- ote recess cccees 
Fy Piching on Maine Lakes, Stevens, paeesee 2 = fer pon ae and Educate Vicious Horses, = Bu the Stud. 
Fly Fishing and Worm Fishing, Pennell.... ie Dees eee e rene nec o ese eee ee ene en eee ; 
Pay Rode and Buy ae aed Fuking. 380 Mayhew's ny 30) AT STUD. FEE $50. 
Frank Forester’s Fishing With Hook and “i ae wees Guide. Saracens: ‘= The Champion Mastiff 
ops eee ern weern ocr nsrvnn tsb > 9 TE | eae ade gee 200 
Modern Practical Angler, a Guide to Fl Saddle Horse and Guide to Riding 1 00 
Fishing, Pennell . ... 150 | Stonehenge on the Horse, English edit’n,8vo 3 50 
Prime’s | Go a-Fishing... .. ......- 2 50 | Stonehenge on the Horse, Amer. ed., 12mo.. 2 00 | 7 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters.. 1 00 | I'he Horse and His Diseases, Kendall....... 2% F 7 
i atifi Angler, Foster : 1 50 ' Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America.... 250} Winner of the following prizes: Ist, Buffalo; 
on “Rishi gor th > Striped Bass ‘Trout, | Youatt and Spooner op the Horse........... 1 50 | 2d, Newark; 2d, Providence; Ist and special 
Sapatior Ro te xa . ” 200 HUNTING—SHOOTING Pittsburgh; Ist and special, Detroit; Ist, special 
Cp, by Pike, Salmon an ad Trout......-. 50 5 - r and head of winning kennel, St. Paul; champion 
Trolling for Fike. Saleon am *** 9 oy | A Lost Op rtunity; Stopping an Incomer; and head of winning kennel, Milwaukee—all in 
The Fishing Tourist. Ha ass Aidiizieiee: A Side Shot. Three pictures in colors, by 1887. 
The Game Fish of =e a oank P 200 Zimmerman; the set.......... aap ieaiaat= <Sin 5 00 To those who wish to breed mastiffs of size, 
British Provinces, Wi a ae eee ce ere 2 99 | Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds weight, power and activity, free from the faults 
whe See rg oe ene rorernens 1 00 | , of the World, 22 illus........................ 3 00} due to so much intense inbreeding—dogs that 
Le ee ES ee American Sportsman, The, Lewis........... 3 0 | exnctly. mest the requirements Of the mastift 
BOATING AND YACHTING. Antelope and Deer of America, Caton.... . 2 50 | standard, Wacouta Nap is especially commended: 
- iil ted 3 09 | Bear Hunters, Bowman...................... 1 00 | for no dog in America promises as well to elimin- 
art of Seilmeking, iMusteated. .. |.----+--*° i 59 | Down the West Branch, by Capt. Farrar.... 1 25 | ate the faults in the blood of bitches of deeply 
Amateur Sailing, illustrated, Biddle........ 3 00 | Field, Cover and Trap Shooting, Bogardus.. 2 00 | inbred strains as this one. 
Boat Building and Sailing, Neison.....-..... 55 | Fifty Years with Gun and Rod. Cross....... 1 50 ST. JOE KENNELS 
Boat Sailing and Management, Prescott.... 25 rank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Niles, Mich. 
Boat Sailor’s Manual, Qualtrough........... 2 : Sketches, 2 vol.,cloth.... .-........-+..++ 400 
Roating Trip on New England Hivers....... ; 59 | £. Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen. 2 00 5 
eeer OOdgate.... ......- seeererereeres 1 25 | Gunsmiths’ Manual, illus., 376 pp.... .. j.. SOD 
Book of Knots, illustrated.........-.. +-++++- 1 25 | How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow. 1 00 f racnse Anne 1] 
Canoe and Camp eeeaey Senech. .......-> + Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher. 75 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs, W. Hunter’s Hand Book .......... Grad 50 . : 
P. Stephens...... eee ts geteceeeeceee soceeees 1 50 Hunting, Beaufort and Morris............... 3 50 | Offer the services in the stud of the famous 
Canoe handling, C. B. Vaux......... ae 1 S Hunting Sports in the West, numerous :ilus 1 25 | English setters: 
Canoeing in Kanuckia, Norton & Halberton 1 | Hunting Trips of a Rauchman, Roosevelt.. 3 50 DAD WILSON (A K.C.8.B. 3371) 
Canoe, Vovage of the Paper, Bishop's,...... 1 50 | Instructions in Rifle Firing. by Capt. Blunt. 2 00 (A.K.CS.B. 9645 
an . Vi é ig SSESELUP) Be ocaoce : * ¢ 2 ae f 
Canvas Canoes; How to Build Them, Parker | Rine"Bractice, Wingate, see 10 CHANCE (A.E-C3.B. 0665). 
B. Field.... | -.....-.-. Po a ily geen 1 50 | Rod and Gun in California, Van Dyke...... 150 At a fee of $50 Each. 
Corinthian Yachtsman, Biddle..........-... . Ma IRIE... <- »s.cusicawaaensbacoee- anes 50 # 
Cruises ” = a 7 iesinwenas 2 50 Shooting on the Wing........... ........... 5 A FEW CHOICE PUPPIES FOR SALE: 
Cruise of the Little Nan, Wilk vee eee s * : sone : "ae ff S oe 
Engineers’ Log Books, 2 quire, 4 bound, $1.25; eer wit See ee _— ae z Dad Wilson—Lillian (3735), 
8 quire, 4 ound, $2; 5 quire, 4 bound, . Sport with Gun and Rod new. plain edition. 4 00 Dad Wilson—Lit > —_ 
cloth sides... ....... ..... --+-- Puke thease Sporting Adventures in the Far West. ..... 1 50 h e—_Di 7. 
Facts and Fancies of a Yachtsman.......... Sportuenen's Paradise, or the Lakelands of Chance ( ) 
Fore and Aft Seamanship... -...)....----+++. Canada, illus., by Beard........ .........05 3 50 ; 
Forms of Ships and Boats, Bland..... i Still-Hunter, Van Dyke...............-..--. . 200 IRISH RED SETTER 
Four Months in a Sneakbox, Bishop....... 3 The Gun and Its Development, Greener. .... 2 50 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing........-...-. The Modern American Pistol and Revolver, 
From the Forecastle to the Cabin, Samvels, 01 SIREN oc cakacosacwsactascanc 4 ee 1 00 
Hints on Boat Sailing and Racing,Vitzgerald $1 90 | me pistol... TLE 50 ' 
The Wild-Fowler, FolkKard................... 5 25 IN THE sTUD 


Knots, Ties and Splices.............-+eeeseee- 
Inland Voy2ge, Stevenson.... ...  ..+++- +++ 
Manual of Naval Architecture, White...... 
Masting and Rigging of Ships, Kipping..... 
Marine Engines and Steam Vessels, Murray 
Model Yachts, Grosvenor. 
Modern Ships of War.... . 


Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 
PINE nest cei cas cach abe ana baSeavce 
EE Bc cc scnxcenesconcoscess 0c ras 
Wild Fowl Shooting, Leffingwell, in cloth, 
S2.GE- im half GOFOGLO. ... cscccccccscccscces 3 50 
Wing and Glass Ball Shooting with a Rifle, 2 


TO FIELD BROKEN BITCHES ONLY. Fee, $25. 
Gerald has been heavily shot over two seasons 
inthe South. PARK CITY KENNELS, 
P. O. Box 2,057. Bridgeport, Conn. 
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a e027 eM oo. os passce sot co once At 

tical Boat Building, Neison...........-. : ce te 6 Wi f 

Practical Boat Sailing, Davies... poccebaeaives With Pack and “oo ~ Vest Daunt 1 25 St. B ernards. 
Rigvers’ Guide and Seamens’ Assistant. .... 

Sails and Gallmaking, illus., Kipping, N. A. American Kennel, Burges............ .....e+ 8 00 IN THE STUD. 

Sailor’s Language, W. Clark Russell, illus. Book of the Dog, Vero Shaw................. 8 (0 


Breeders’ Kennel Record and Acc’t Book... 3 00 


Sailor’s Manual and Handy Book,Qualtrough : 
Collie Dog, History, Points, etc., colored 
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Champion “RIGI.” 




















——?: Sea a ee. aces Specorenee oD a 
ven Pictures of Crac ACDUS.....---+- ++ SN cache nles «semi nh enagecsaceh he ne . ei 
Steam Machinery, Donaldson...............- 150 | Diseases of the Dog. Daisiel. 7777700" g9 | Young stock for sale sired by Rigi. 
Steam Yachts and Launches, Kunhardat.... 3% 08 | Diseases of the Dog, Steele................... 3 50 WENTWORTH KENNELS, 
The Canoe Aurora, Dr. C. A. Neidé........ - 1 iar WONORON TON. G88. 5. sec cccces cesses 2 00 P. O. Box 264, Utica, N. Y. 
The Hailing Boat, Wolkard........- -:---.----§ Dog Breaking, Floyd. ae peeheoneseenawee 3 2 
The Steam Engine, Holmes, ~12 wood cuts.. « © og Breaking, Hutchinson................... f : z 
The Kesingses — a ee ; a Dos in Health, Habits and Diseases, illus., ie nOUGH ene, ST. BERNARD 
The Marine Steam Engine, Sennett, 244 ills. NED «Fe ons Cth oo Se eRe Cec cree wees 2 
Vacation eer tas eee --» 15€ | Dogs of the British Isles, Stonehenge ...... 6 00 Champion Barry II. 
' Who Won?” A Record of Winning Amer- Dog; the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson. . 3 00 (A.K.R. 3760.) (A.K.C.S.B. 8935.) 
ican Yachts, Jas. C. Summers..........--- 1 00 | Dog Training vs, Breaking, Hammond...... 1 00 vee 
Yacht Architecture. Dixon Kemp __..... 16 80 | Dog Training. First Lessons and Points of IN THE STUD 
Yacht Building for Amateurs, Biddle...... 100 Judging; new and enlarged edition: Ham- To a few approved bitches. Winnings: 1st, New 
Yacht and Boat Sailing, Kemp...........-... Boe 1 MME were en cr aencecenbskncabenanme cee 50 | York, 1887; Ist New York, Ist Philadelphia, cham- 
Yacht Designing, Biddle. ...........-..-.+--. 1 00 | Dogs, Management of. Mayhew, l6mo....... 75 | pion Syracuse, 1888. Address 
Yacht Sailor, Vanderdecken.. SR Is Ss 3 . Dogs, Their lenagement and Treatment in a WILLIAM J. EHRICH 
Yachts and Yachting, 185 illus........... seen 2 isease, by US aac o Tei = . Soule 
Yachts, Boats and Canoes, Stansfeld-Hicks 3 50 | Englishe ges ‘Reprint nw 50 Room 82, Tribune Building, New York 
Yachts. Small C. P. Kunhardt.............. 700] English K. C. 8. Boo OIE Mc cotton cine ease'ca 5 00 
Yachtsman’s Guide, Patterson. Newedition 5 00} Englisa K. C. 8. Book, Vols. III. toIX.,each 4 50 
Yachteman’s Handy Book, Rules of the English K.C.S. Book, Vois. XI.to XIiL..each 4 50 | ernar S all J S 
Road, Pay. Seamanship, etc............ 1 50 | Glover’s Album. Treatise on Canine Diseases 50 8 k 
YACHT PICTURES—IN Corors. Our Friend the Dog. Stables......... .-...... 3 00 ; Oe a: 
Puritan and Genesta on the home stretch, 26X36, | Pedigree Record Book, 200 pages, fifth gen- A few fine, high-bred pups of both varieties 
$1.50. Mayflower saluted Oe a - a ‘ eration ibete 5 iigcand “tuli legtigs 00” 250 | now onsale. Address with stamp, 
yolunteer, 26x36, $2. istle, Royal Harwic Pocket Kenne cord, full leather......... 50 
Regatta, 28x19, $3. Sa Points of Judging, new edition, correct to CHEQ UASSET KENNELS, 
ARTOTYPES. . RRR Bia Se cc see cae se ree toecel acamnnesoe: 5 Lancaster, Mass 
Volunteer with portraits of owner, designer and | Practical Kennel Guide, Stables; pa......... 75 P ‘ 
crew, 19X21, 50c. Thistle, with portraits of | Principles of Dog Training. Ashmont....... 50 
owner, designer and crew. 19X21, 50c. St. Bernard, bistors, points, etc., colored ; Th 4 4 
4 portrait of Plinlimmon..................... 1 2% 2 Os ice enne S 
sesame ee aye <a ne | Stonehenge on the Dog................02. ses 2 50 ] 
Amateur Trapper, paper 50c.; cloth......... 75 | The Dog, by Idstone ........-..-..--. .s. 1 25 
Camp Life in the Wilderness..... eee racccees 50 | The Greyhound, Dalziel, colored portrait.. 125 | K. E. Hopr, Prop. ARLINGTON, N. J. 
Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks, The Greyhouna, Stonehenge, 25 portraits... 5 00 
Taree tn Norway, of Riis, Rod and Giin'in 1 7 | The Mater eeeassy On MB. Won. $60] Breeders and Importers of thoroughbred 
a ’ ’ he SE MN iis wrecinenis soaps saes cat 75 
eae eee . Pe i ick Dogs, illus.........--......... 9: 
caitlin 1 B| gangrene ST, BERNARDS. 
Jamping and Cruising in Florida, . 
tumae oa Camp Cookery, by “‘Seneca”..... 10 : NATURAL HISTORY. 104 PREMIUMS IN 1887, 
Complete pumenionn Seageet, Gibson........ : = - a. rey Lary’ = Abbott : 8 
Hints on Camping, Henderson............... . O. U. Check List of N. A. Birds........... 
How to Camp Out, Gould.............. ...... 75 American Bird Fancier................ cients 50 Yorkshir e Toy Terr ier - 
Gunter and Trapper, Thrasher.............. 75 | American Game Birds, Trumbull, 90 illus. 2 50 The English bench winner Bradford Harry, 
The Shaybacks in Camp.............. lage sees 10 | Animal Life of our Seashore................. 50 | Deseri in all show reports as “best Yorkshire 
Trappers’ Guide, Newhouse, new edition... 100 | Antelope and Deer of America, Caton...... 250 | in America.” Photos50c. Pedigree and winnings 
Woodcraft. *“‘Nessmuk”..............-...00.. 1 @ | Audubon Magazine, illus.................... 100} free. P.H. COOMBS, 1 Exchange Block, Bangor, 
APS Baird’s Birds of North America: Land Birds Me. 
GUIDE BOOKS AND M , 3 vols., $30: colored, $60; Water Birds, 3 
Adirondack Guide, Wallace..............-- 2%] vols., $24; colored...) -.....seeeeeeeee . 60.00 
Atlas of New Jersey Coast................... 1 50 | Batty’s Taxidermy, new edition............. 150 Che Kennel 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth Bish HOGA A. .&. Gt. <5. Siopcd> dmeubeconcecke> 75 ° 
Government report................-... eseve OOO Birds PORE: NUMIIIL, «0.5: -capeceneecces Po 
Complete Guide Book to Southern Califor- Birds and Their Haunts, Langille........... 8 00 LACK PETE II. (A.K.R. 5682) FOR SALE. 
nia. Maps and illustrations, cloth........ 8 00 | Cage and Singing Birds, Adams. ........... 50 Also choice young stock. Inclose stamp. 
Guide to Moosehead Lake, carrar, poe. a 60 | Common: Objects of the Seashore............ 50 | BROWN’S COCKER KENNELS, Waterbury, Vt. 
Guide to Richardson and Rangeley Lake, Coues’ Check List of North American Birds 3 00 it 
SE MEDS ©... 0cicvpshie <s<gnsieepeesenbsoes 1 00 | Coues’ Key to North American Birds....... 75 
Guide Book and ne of Dead River Region $ 50 | Diseases of Cage Birds. Greene.............. f A RARE CHANCE.—ENGLISH BEAGLE 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard .... 25 | Entomology for Beginners, illus., Packard. 1 75 Turk (A.K.R. 6204) for sale. Also some fine 
Guide to Androscoggin Region............... 50 | Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, pit game cocks ready for business. 
Guide to Lake George. ...-...000- + cessere Ds bak 6% os Sa sna col dewicsevenvenncensses 200! it A. VOSS, Goshen, N. Y. 
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She Fennel. 
Champion Plinlimmon 


PUPPIES 


OUT OF 


Lady Wellington. 


Grand litter of four dogs and two bitch 
whelped Sept. 18, 1888. Orange tawny, correct 
markings, immense bone, etc. 


IN THE STUD. 
That Ist prize winning rough St. Bernard 


St. Gothard ITI. 


FEE 840.00. 


WYOMING KENNELS, Melrose, Mass. 


BRANFORD | KENNELS 


Pointers and Gordon Setters. 
Young dogs and pups on hand. Also a fine litter by 
champ. Beaumont ex Queen. 

Address with stamp, Box 202, Branford, Conn. 


RABBIT HOUNDS. 


A large lot of English beagles, 14 to 16 inches 
high, dogs and bitches, well broken; $15 each. 
Pups from 6mos. to lyr. old, $8 each. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. . W. SILVEY, 135 South 
Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. aug23,tf 


YORKSHIRE 


Terriers for sale. Best male toy in America, 2 

rs. old, 434lbs., coat 94in. long; Ist and special, 

oston, 1888; two fine long-coated bitches; also 
pups by Armande and Bradford Harry, special, 

oston, 1888, for best kennel, silver medal for 
best stud dog. E. G. CARLETON, 

1t 63 Court street., Boston, Mass. 














For Sale—The Following Beagles: 


QUEEN (Victor—Lucy), whelped Sept. 30, 1879; 
13}4in. at shoulder; a good field bitch; $15. 
UCY (King—Dot II.), whelped May 27, 1884; 
about 13in. at shoulder; a good rabbit bitch; $20. 
FORESTER, imeeer eed, whelped 1885; about 
l5in. > ee: $ aa 
ive puppies, whelped Oct. 16, 1888. Lornax 
(Lee—Diana)—Lonesome (Little Duke—Lucy); $5 
a piece. BARBERRY KENNELS, 
P. O. Box 25, Ipswich, Mass. 


St. Bernard Pups. 


For Sale—One dog and three bitch pups, 9 wks. 
old, sired by the celebrated imported dog Scotch 
Bonivard (winner of ee, _— in England) 
out of Madam (daughter of Chequasset Nun, by 
the late champion Merchant Prince). Pups per- 
fectly marked, and large, handsome, bon 
animals for theirage. Address BUCKMINSTE 
KENNEL, P. O. Box 127, Framingham, —— 

nov8,2t 





OR SALE.—SIX THOROUGHBRED GOR- 
don setter puppies; five thoroughbred blood 
red Irish setter puppies; one snow white bull- 
terrier bitch: one 7% Ib, bullet head bull-terrier. 
Send stamp. Cc. T. BROWNELL 
Box 335, New Bedford, Mass. 





OR SALE.—GORDON SETTER, THOR- 
oughly broken on grouse, quail and wood- 
cock. Warranted staunch and a good retriever. 
First draft for $15 takes him. B. F. RICE, Drug- 
gist, Newton Falls, O. nov8,1t 





OR SALE.—A_FINE MASTIFF BITCH, 
registered. CHAS. E. BUNN, Peoria, Ill. 
novs,2t 





OR SALE.—BEAGLE BITCH RUTHLESS, 
2 yrs. old, by Rollick out of Floss. Price $10. 
Three fox-terrier dog pups, 10 wks. old, by War- 
ren Discord out of Warren Thimble. Pr 
each. Address ROKEBY KENNELS, Barry- 
town, N. Y. nov8,4t 





NGLISH BEAGLE PRIZE WINNER 
ROWDY (champion Rattler ITI.—champ. 
Mpgrtle), unbeaten show dog and grand stud dog. 
Also several other fine dogs and brood bitches, 
and splendid hunters. All must go sucet. 
Send stamp for particulars. A. C. KRUEGER, 
217 Meyran avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. nov8,2t 


RISH TERRIERS.—PUPS BY PRIZE WIN- 

ning varents, champion Bachelor strain, for 

sale. SANDYCROFT KENNELS, i 
octao, 








OR SALE.—BULL-TERRIER BITCH MER- 
cedes Royal (A.K.S.B. 7589): prize winner. 
Pups by Mercedes Royal and Royal Diamond, 


whelped May 10, 1888. 
octes At ¥"G. M. ROSSMAN, Keene, N. H. 


English Greyhounds & Irish Setters. 


For Sale—The well-known red Irish setter bitches 
Meg Merrilies (A.K.R. 2181) and Baby in the 
Woods (A.K.R. 5811); also the English greyhound 
bitch Kitty Grey (A.K.R. 1759), and the celebrated 
young stud dog Glendon (A,K.R. 5885). For ped- 
igrees, prices, and full information address 


CUMBERLAND KENNELS, Portland, Me. 
oct25,5t 


ACRIFICE.—A FINE LIVER AND WHITE 
pointer bitch, 8 mos. old, by champion Fritz 
(A.K.R. 268) out of Bird (A.K.R. 1658) also a Ist 
prize winner), handsomely and evenly marked, 
very strong and healthy; not broken; sold for no 
fault; price $20; sire and dam first-class fielders. 
MAPLE KENNELS, Patterson (on Harlem R.R.) 
New York. nov. 


ROKEN SETTERS.—THREE DOGS, ONE 
bitch, clippers, field trial stock. Address 
L. A. BOLI, Hamilton, Ohio. novl,4t 


M. GRAHAM, NEWTOWNBREDA, BEL- 
ay Ireland, is prepared to purchase & 
ship dogs for importers. purchased from 
him had the following prizes awarded to them: 
At New York and Chicago, 1883, sixteen sts, nine 
specials, three2ds and one 8d. At New York, 1884 
seven Ists, six specials and one 3d. 


LEWELLIN SETTER PUPS. COMBINING 
L blood of Gladstone, Count Noble, Pride of 


the Border, Gath’s Hope, Paul G@ ne 
Lavelette. For pedigree, etc., address with 


tamp, i 
— 9 & 11 Granite Block, r, Me. 








r, 














